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IUSEPPE VERDI, whose rare 
musical talent is unprecedented 
by any Italian composer of this 

century, was a man who may justly 
be called the antithesis of musicians 
moulded in the shape with which we 
are all so familiar. Lacking the neces- 
sary qualifications of a true Bohemian, 
he preferred the simple life of the com- 
mon people. A child of the contadini, 
he became, by the sheer force of his 
genius, not only the composer of thirty 
operas, but an Italian Senator, “musical 
politician,” philanthropist and three 
times over a millionaire. Honored and 
respected by the civilized world, his 
countrymen ever looked to him as a 
deliverer from their national oppression 
and many times this modest, retiring 
man held within his grasp the power 
of a king. Placing the tumult of his 
soul into each note of pathos, Verdi 
may justly be credited with having 
drawn politics into his music. Rossini 
styled him, “the musician with a hel- 
met,” and probably no composer has 
so well deserved this distinction. 

But aside from his musical ability, 
Verdi held and still holds that magic 
power and personal charm which death 
itself cannot efface. Strange as it may 
seem, no complete English biography 
has yet appeared to do homage to the 
memory of this octogenarian composer. 
His love of seclusion and unaffected 
horror of: posing as an idol of the 
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people jong barred the more intimate 
facts of his personal life from the pub- 
lic.. Since his decease each successive 
year has but strengthened the ardor 
and admiration we have for this creator 
of Italian song. Realizing the force 
of such a personality, it is impossible 
for the average person to visit Verdi’s 
native haunts,—especially the city of 
Milan,—without feeling that his spirit 
has permeated every cobble-stone of 
the ancient Lombard town with that 
indescribable beauty of soul which 
one pursues, yet never overtakes. 

It is difficult to imagine Verdi, with 
his innate shrewdness and _ practica- 
bility as being the composer of operas ; 
yet the creator of Il Trovatore has 
sounded an harmonious chord in the 
heart of all nations. Lovers of Italian 
opera will long remember Milan as 
once the musical centre of the world. 
Your Baedeker will tell you that.the 
chief attractions are the Gothic Ca- 
thedral with its two thousand statues 
and Leonardo da Vinci’s famous paint- 
ing, “The Last Supper.” But this in- 
telligence appears quite forgotten by 
the musical enthusiast, as he walks 
the streets of the city, casting benign 
glances at each native, dark-haired 
Manrico, who softly hums in his sweet, 
rhythmical language, the familiar re- 
frain of the Miserere. 

Giuseppe Verdi first came to Milan 
when nineteen years of age. He had 
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already felt the humility of poverty and 
want. Born in the desolate village of 
Roncole, a small settlement at the foot 
of the Apennines, the child passed his 
youth in a modest country inn, kept 
by his parents. Soon after his birth, 
when but a babe in his mother’s arms, 
this lonely town became the scene of 
pillage and bloodshed. 

It was in 1814, about a year after 
Verdi’s birth, that the Austrians and 
Russians sacked the peaceful village of 
Roncole, scattering terror and death 
throughout the land. The women and 
children, thinking to be safer near the 
shrine of the Virgin, took refuge in 
the church. But the allies soon forced 
their way into the sacred edifice, ruth- 
lessly slaying: both women and chil- 
dren, until the floor was covered with 
the blood of their innocent victims. 

One of the women, wiser than the 
rest, amid mingled screams and en- 
treaties for mercy, fled: to the narrow 
staircase, leading to the belfry. Grop- 
ing along in this narrow passageway, 
she crouched in the farthest corner of 
her somber fortress, the helpless babe 
still clasped to her breast. Here the 
terror-stricken woman remained until 
the last sound of the enemy had died 
away. The woman was Louisa Utini 
Verdi, mother of the infant Giuseppe. 
It is pleasing,—not only to Italians, 
but to all nations,—to believe that, by 
some magic power of the gods, the life 
of this child was spared, that he might 
glorify his country and, through his 
master-genius, help to lift the oppres- 
sion which a disheartened people had 
long endured. 

Self-denial and the closest economy 
were daily practiced by Verdi’s par- 
ents, whose income seemed hardly 
adequate to supply their frugal needs. 
Although the family was never re- 
duced to abject poverty, yet the child 
Giuseppe was not surrounded with an 
atmosphere to inspire the poetic or 
the beautiful. Notwithstanding all 
this, Verdi seems to have enjoyed a 
perfectly natural childhood, with no 
visible sign to indicate his coming fame 
and glory. His musical aptitude was 
first shown whenever a street-organ 
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was heard in the village of Roncole. 
His favorite musician in these early 
days was a tottering violinist, who 
often appeared before his father’s 
homestead. These events gave little 
Verdi the wildest delight and he im- 
mediately became an attentive auditor. 
Whenever a strolling artist of this type 
invaded the town, Verdi would eagerly 
follow from door to door, never dream- 
ing that, some day, he would furnish 
sparkling melodies for like instruments 
of torture and need an Act of Parlia- 
ment to regulate their use! 

Verdi senior soon recognized the 
musical possibilities of his son and de- 
termined, in spite of poverty, to secure 
a spinet for the child’s use. The itin- 
erant violinist, whose melodies first in- 
spired Verdi, urged the innkeeper to 
make a musician of his son. This 
proposition seems to have met with 
hearty approval. Already Giuseppe 
had shown an aptitude for the pro- 
fession, his time being absorbed in 
discovering chords and harmonies on 
his spinet. 

At eight years of age we find him at 
3ussanto, a small town about three 
miles from his birthplace. Here, for 
the munificent sum of about six cents 
per day, the youth entered an academic 
school, where he remained two years, 
pursuing those branches of study which 
the son of a locandiere deems sufficient 
for his station in life. 

Three years after the installation of 
the spinet into the house of the inn- 
keeper, young Verdi became parish 
organist at Roncole, with a salary of 
thirty-six lire per annum,—or less than 
sixty cents per month! This meagre 
sum naturally proved insufficient to 
supply the, necessities of a student; 
and, besides, his first maestro, one 
Baistrocchi, had already confessed his 
inability to longer guide the young 
aspirant in his favorite study. 

It was now apparent that some 
means must be found whereby the 
youthful Verdi could add his mite to 
the family coffer and, at the same time, 
continue his study of music. Even a 
musician must have food and raiment, 
and in order to provide these requisites, 
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the youth secured a position as office 
boy in the employ of Antonio Barezzi, 
a well-to-do shopkeeper and _ liquor 
manufacturer of Bussanto and a man of 
the highest integrity, who was destined 
to become closely associated with the 
composer. This genial merchant was 
a musician of no inferior order, and 
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vanni Provesi, then organist at Bus- 
santo and composer of considerable 
note, took an intense interest in Verdi’s 
progress, offering to instruct the boy 
without remuneration. In those days, 


Verdi’s chief delight was to arrange 
orchestral scores for the Philharmonic 
Society of the town. 


Advancing years 
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wishing to encourage his apprentice, 
made him a member of his household. 
To the assistance of this loyal-hearted 
friend did the composer owe the possi- 
bility of becoming great. 

This gentle and unaffected child of 
the contadini soon gained the respect 
and love of all who knew him. Gio- 


soon made it necessary for the vener- 
able Provesi to resign his position as 
director of this august society, and his 
precious pupil was selected as his suc- 
cessor. 

But all this glory did not satisfy 
the ambitious youth. He ever dreamed 
of some day becoming a_ successful 
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composer of operas. In order to ac- 
complish his purpose he must enter a 
musical school and obtain the instruc- 
tion which would properly fit him for 
his chosen profession. The only draw- 
back to this end was lack of funds. Ac- 
cordingly, with a small scholarship, re- 
ceived from a Bussanto institution 
(Monte di Pieta), together with the 
liberal assistance of his benefactor, 
Barezzi, Verdi was able to carry out 
his plans, that of going to Milan and 
entering the Italian Conservatorio di 
Musica. 

On Verdi’s first entrance into Milan 
we find him established in the home 
of Giuseppe Seletti, a personal friend 
of Barezzi and a professor at the 
Gymnase. This comfortable apart- 
ment in Via. Santa Maria, No. 19, is 
situated in the heart of the city. A 
son of the hospitable professor still 
occupies the house and takes pride in 
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preserving the room which was the 
composer’s first home in Milan. 

It is an indisputable fact that Verdi, 
after successfully passing an examina- 
tion at the Conservatorio, was refused 
admittance on the ground that he 
showed no special talent for music! 
The grim building stands as a forci- 
ble reminder of the inability of Verdi’s 
countrymen to recognize the latent 
genius in this boy who, in spite of their 
predictions, was destined to fulfill the 
desire and hope of his country. 
Whether the refusal was based on the 
ground of a seeming lack of ability, 
or upon purely personal motives, has 
always been a conjecture. Suffice it 
to say that the rebuff cost Verdi the 
first real sorrow of his youth, leaving 
a scar which was not effaced to the 
day of his death. 

Realizing this decision of the Con- 
servatorio faculty to be final, Verdi 
was advised to choose Signor Vincenzo 
Lavigna as his instructor, a pupil of 
the Conservatorio at Naples and a 
successful composer and director at La 
Scala Theatre. With the guidance of 
this sagacious Italian and with music 
all around him Verdi toiled incessantly 
until a municipal contract, made pre- 
vious to his departure to Milan, forced 
him to return to Bussanto and fill the 
vacancy of parish organist, caused by 
the venerable Provesi’s death. ‘This 
event marked another episode in 
Verdi's life. 

Returning to the scenes of his early 
years, the young man now entered 
the household of his benefactor, Ba- 
rezzi, who regarded Verdi as his own 
son. It soon became apparent that 
the merchant’s eldest daughter had also 
become closely attached to her father’s 
protege. Although Verdi mourned the 
fate which forced him to leave Milan, 
yet he seems to have exercised an as- 
tonishing amount of fortitude respect- 
ing the situation. By some unspeak- 
able magic, the composer found per- 
fect consolation in the society of his 
foster-father’s daughter, whose per- 
sonal charm and musical ability he 
openly acknowledged. During this 
period he wooed and wed the beauti- 
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ful Margherita Barezzi. It is not sur- 
prising that the union was looked upon 
with disapproval by many, owing to 
the difference in fortunes of the two 
families ; but it is quite evident that the 
contracting parties were well pleased, 
including the genial wine merchant. 
These young people seemed particu- 
larly adapted to each other. Margherita 
Barezzi possessed, in an uncommon de- 
gree, the charm of seduction. The un- 
conscious loveliness of her nature 
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municipality. Verdi now returned to 
Milan, taking with him his family, 


which he installed in a modest apart- 
ment near the Porta Ticinese. At this 
period Verdi’s sole asset was the li- 
bretto of his first opera, “Oberto di San 
Bonifacio,” which he had completed 
during his three years’ absence. The 
family income did not admit of lux- 
uries. But at last, after many mis- 
givings and repeated disappointments, 
Signor Merelli, manager at La Scala, 
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brought courage and hope to the man 
who, from childhood, possessed, to an 
alarming degree, a timid and serious 
temperament. Margherita, alone, seems 
to have held the power to lift Verdi 
out of himself and spur him on to the 
goal of his desire. Three years of con- 
jugal bliss were passed in the quiet 
little town of Bussanto, during which 
time a son and daughter were born to 
them. 

Having fulfilled his contract with the 


decided to present Oberto for half the 
proceeds from the sale of the score, 
should the opera meet with success. 
This was a bit of good fortune, for, in 
those days, it was the duty of the im- 
presarii to offer large sums of money 
for such a privilege. 

In anticipation of this event, Verdi 
assumed the duties of director at La 
Scala, where he managed every detail 
of the rehearsals. In this famous 
theatre the composer’s first opera was 
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given to the world, November 17, 18309. 
Following this triumph, Verdi was en- 
gaged to produce three other operas,— 
one every eight months,—the first of 
which, was to be a comedy, and for 
which the composer was to receive 
4000 Austrian lire, or about $700. 
Verdi’s future now seemed practi- 
cally assured. Prosperity and fame 
were evidently close at hand; but all 
this was soon to be obliterated by a 
terrible tragedy, which was rapidly ap- 
proaching. Scarcely had the Italian 
maestro begun his work when his 
little daughter died. Then followed the 
death of his infant son, and before June 


of the same year the young wife had . 


also passed away, making the third 
death in Verdi’s family in less than 
three months and leaving him—alone! 

Prostrated with grief and, at the 
same time, financially embarrassed, he 
endeavored to keep his contract with 
the manager at La Scala and complete 
the comic opera! This work was given 
in Milan during September following 
the composer’s bereavement and, need- 
less to state, proved a failure. Over- 
come with disappointment, Verdi now 
broke all contracts with Signor Merelli 
and retired to a quiet apartment near 
Corsia de’ Servi, declaring that his 
musical career was ended. Then fol- 
lowed weeks of complete dejection, 
when all former interests were ap- 
parently forgotten. But even sorrow 
like Verdi’s could not long suppress 
the genius of such a man. 

One winter’s evening, when coming 
out of the De Cristoforis Gallery,— 
that grand arcade of Milan,—Verdi 
suddenly encountered Signor Merelli. 
In spite of the snow, then falling in 
great flakes, the crafty manager urged 
the maestro to accompany him on his 
way to La Scala, saying that he wished 
to chat about a new libretto. When 
reaching the office, Merelli begged his 
companion to enter, adding that he 
would like to show him the latest pro- 
duction from the pen of the Italian poet, 
Solera. With great reluctance, Verdi 
hastily glanced over the manuscript, 
after which he returned it to Signor 
Merelli. 
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“It will not harm you,” cried the 
indignant manager; “take it home, 
read it—and then bring it back to me!” 

The following day Verdi returned 
with the libretto, having decided, after 
careful consideration, that he could 
not set the words to music, not even 
for Merelli. Disappointed and not a 
little vexed with the composer, the 
manager demanded: 

“What’s the matter? 
not beautiful?” 

To this Verdi replied: 

“Yes, it is very beautiful!” 

“Then set it to music,” shouted the 
irate Merelli; and without waiting for 
a reply, he thrust the libretto into 
Verdi’s coat-pocket, and, seizing the 
unyielding maestro by the shoulder, 
pushed him from the room, actually 
locking the door in his face, thus leav- 
ing no chance for a second refusal. In 
this manner Verdi again took up his 
life-work and the score of Nabucco, 
produced in 1842, was the result of 
Merelli’s persistent efforts. 

La Scala Theatre, the birthplace of 
eight Verdi Operas, is known through- 
out the musical world. Erected in 
1778, it is the largest, save one, in 
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Italy. Everything about the place 
speaks of the gentle, yet masterful 


hand, which gave to us an Aida, an 
Otello and a Falstaff. Standing in the 
auditorium, one can almost hear the 
chorus from I Lombardi, as it chants 
the words: 


“O signora del tetto natio,” 


that glorious refrain which, when sung 
in the streets of Milan and Venice, 
finally resulted in tearing the hated 
yoke of Austria from this modern 
Etruria. In the dark shadows of La 
Scala’s walls seem ever lingering the 
ghosts of an insolent Otello or fair 
Desdemona, awaiting the return of the 
great composer whose interpretations 
brought honor, even to a Shakespeare. 

Nowhere but in Italy could such a 
scene take place as was witnessed on 
the memorial first night of Otello, 
when Verdi gave to the musical world 
that brilliant gem of lyric drama which 
is yet unsurpassed by any of his 
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countrymen. Signor Arrigo Boito, the 
distinguished poet and composer, fur- 
nished the libretto for this occasion and 
seems to have found favor in the eyes 
of Verdi, who declared him to be an 
ideal librettist. How the cobble-stones 
of the Piazza della Scala must have 
groaned beneath the weight of an ex- 
pectant, excited mass of humanity, rep- 
resenting al! nations, eager to hear 
this long-deferred work which the com- 
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poser produced in the seventy-fourth 
year of his age! 

Yet once again did this wizard of 
the muse add another shining jewel to 
his diadem,—that of Falstaff, the 
brightest of them all—a lyric comedy 
which the world’s greatest critics pro- 
nounce his best work. Again did Sig- 
nor Boito furnish the libretto, which 
has been accorded the poet’s best pro- 
duction. What youthfulness and un- 


studied gaiety in every note of this 
opera! After a lifetime devoted to 
tragedy, Verdi suddenly brought forth, 
at the age of four-score years, a comedy 
which proclaimed him to be the great- 
est living Italian composer. ~ Surely, 
the day of miracles belongs not wholly 
to the ancient Nazarenes! 


What unfeigned enthusiasm was 
dD 


born for all true artists under the gi- 
Italy 


gantic roof of La Scala! still 


leads the world in operatic music, yet 
its idealistic worship of poetry and song 
is slowly but steadily becoming a 
thing of the past. In Verdi’s youth 
art was worshiped for Art’s sake and 
Mammon was, for the time, forgotten. 
Milan is still powerful and prosperous ; 
but modern industries are fast crowd- 
ing out that child-like adoration of the 
beautiful for which all Italy was once 
so famous. 
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In the first days of Verdi’s prosper- 
ity he purchased an estate about ten 
miles from the scenes of his childhood, 
and when not occupying the Palazzo 
Doria, at Genoa, spent much of his 
time at Sant’ Agata, his country re- 
treat situated in this solitary, isolated 
land. But during his active life in 
Milan, when conducting at La Scala, 
it was his custom to remain from four 
to six months yearly at the Grand Hotel 
de Milan. Under this hospitable roof 
the composer was 
a guest for thirty- 
four consecutive 
years, and here, 
amid the scenes 
of his triumphs, 
he passed from 
life on January 
27, 1901. The 
building around 
which hovers so 
many fond mem- 
ories of the maes- 
tro faces a beau- 
tiful-avenue, 
called by the Ital- 
ians Via. Alessan- 
dro Manzoni, in 
remembrance of 
their patriot, nov- 
elist and poet 
whom the Milan- 
ese worshiped 
and for whom 
Verdi wrote the 
Requiem Mass. 
Ascending a 
short stairway in 
the Grand Hotel 
de Milan, you en- 
ter a large corner 
room, known for half a century as 
the Verdi Salon. The door is carefully 
locked and every precaution taken lest 
the precious mementos prove an over- 
powering temptation to the souvenir 
collector. Above the door hangs a 
life-size painting of the composer and 
you are told that everything remains 
as it did during his lifetime, save the 
grand piano, which was removed by the 
family. Luxurious furniture, soft car- 
pets, silken draperies, large mirrors and 
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gems of art give a grandeur to this 
room which was so long occupied by 
the man who was not only a composer 
of operas, but a member of the Italian 
Senate, honored with the title of Mar- 
quis and adored by the civilized world. 

The bed-chamber, which opens out 
of the salon, contains many personal 
belongings of Verdi. Lying upon the 
writing desk is a pen, ink-stand and 
blotter he used to the last. In the 
blotter may be plainly seen the im- 
pression of his 
trembling hand. 
Playing cards, 
which he always 
carried with him, 
are resting in a 
golden case. A 
mahogany cabi- 
net contains wine- 
glasses with the 
initials “G. V.” 
His favorite 
dressing gown 
and many of his 
undergarments 
have been pre- 
served; but even 
an enthusiast 
feels that is car- 
rying their ardor 


too far! 
In this sunny, 
cheerful salon 
oe Verdi received 


such men as Car- 
ducci, Rossi, Boi- 
to, Manzoni and 
many other noted 
men of his time. 
What an inspira- 
tion to have lis- 
tened to thé words of wisdom, sa- 
gacity and repartee uttered by these 
men who have moved the world 
these men who have moved the world 
with their genius.. What hours of un- 
certainty and doubt .Verdi passed in 
this retreat,—and then, what triumph 
and what victory! Fancy the confusion - 
which reigned,—both from within and 
without on those unprecedented “first 
nights” at La Scala! 

As you leave the hotel and pass out 
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into the bright sunlight of an Italian 
morning, your thoughts unconsciously 
wander to the childhood of this great 
man; to his student life, fraught with 
petty jealousies and tribulations; to 
his early manhood, filled to overflow- 
ing with sorrow and disappointment. 
Your sympathy has gone out to the 
man, and you have quite forgotten the 
great composer 

The municipality has placed a mar- 
ble slab on the facade of the Grand 
Hotel de Milan, just beneath the Verdi 
Suite. Translated it reads: “Giuseppe 
Verdi has made memorial, for all time, 
this house in which he was an ever- 
welcome guest and where he expired on 
January 27, 1901. On the anniversary 
of such a death the Commune, by unan- 
imous consent of the people, place this 
tablet, as a token of perpetual honor to 
the great man who revived, in Italian 
hearts, with his heavenly harmonies, 
the desire and hope of a country.” 

About a mile from La Scala, facing 
the Piazza Michael Angelo, stands a 
magnificent building of brick and stone, 
covering an acre in extent. It is the 
Verdi Casa di Repose, or Home of 
Rest, erected during the last days of 
the composer’s life at a cost of half 
a million of money. The donor also 
provided for the perpetual maintenance 
of the institution in a proper manner. 
Signor Camillo Boito, brother of the 
poet and composer, was the architect 
for this unique building, so simple yet 
substantial in design. It somewhat re- 
sembles mediaeval art, with a large 
courtyard in the centre, where bloom 
the choicest flowers in all Italy. 

The Home contains a chapel, library, 
infirmary, museum and large concert 
hall. There are spacious reception 
rooms and attractive dormitories, which 
are provided with all modern conveni- 
ences. Musicals are given weekly in 
the concert hall and on.these occasions 
the best artists are none too choice for 
the inmates. One hundred people— 
sixty men and forty. women—are shel- 
tered beneath this hospitable roof and 
every comfort and pleasure seems to 
have been provided for those who are 
less fortunate than the donor. 
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Near the entrance of the Verdi Mu- 
seum hangs a picture of her, who in 
youth was Signora Giuseppina Strep- 
poni, a famous opera singer of her time 
and who finally became the second wife 
of Verdi. This picture was doubtless 
painted during the height of her popu- 
larity at La Scala, where the singer 
did much to further the success of the 
composer’s first operas. It is a very 
beautiful face which looks down upon 
you,—a face which you cannot easily 


forget. Not only was this gifted 
woman the companion of Verdi’s 
home, but his advisor and friend. Be- 


ing thoroughly versed in all subjects 
pertaining to music, she often assisted 
him in his work and their married life 
seems to have proved ideal. 

Perhaps the most interesting me- 
mentos found in the museum are the 
musical instruments used by Verdi at 
different periods of his life. The 
spinet, sold to his father by a priest 
of Roncole, and used by the composer 
during his early childhood, reminds us 
of the lad who shed “fruitful tears of 
troubled youth” while seeking to find 
his favorite harmonies on this precious 
relic. 

The second instrument used by the 
composer,—a piano which the magnani- 
mous Barezzi loaned his protege and 
which finally became the property of 
the latter,—has also been preserved. 
This piano was in Verdi’s possession 
when he first entered Milan as a mem- 
ber of Signor Seletti’s household. It 
bears the name of “Fritz,” Vienna, and 
from its keys echoed the airs of the 
maestro’s early operas. 

Resting in a remote corner of the 
museum stands a grand Erard piano, 
taken from the Palazzo Doria, Genoa, 
the composer’s winter home. Facing 
this instrument,—which was used dur- 
ing the composing of Aida, Otello and 
Falstaff,—stands a bronze bust of 
Verdi, executed by Vincenzo Gemito. 
So lifelike is this work of art that one 
feels the maestro to be patiently 
awaiting the coming of one of his 
countrymen who can fill the place at 
the grand piano, now vacant for nine 
years. 
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In the concert hall of the home are 
inscribed the names of eight master- 
musicians of Italy ; but, previous to his 
death, Verdi refused to have his ap- 
pear in the list. Since his decease, 
however, his name has been enrolled 
with those of his illustrious countrymen 
and every possible honor paid the ven- 
erable old man who, in his eighty-third 
year, planned and superintended the 
construction of a building which will 
long stand as a reminder of his gen- 
erosity and benevolence. 

Near the chapel entrance and just 
within the walls of the courtyard is a 
small and unpretentious crypt, pro- 
tected by an iron gateway. The sur- 
rounding walls are beautifully decor- 
ated with paintings by Pogliaghi, and 
a bas-relief by Lomazzi. Within this 
crypt lie the remains of Giuseppe Verdi, 
the best representative of the grand art 
of his country. Beside him rests his 
second wife, who died a few months 
prior to his decease. In accordance 
with his wish, no imposing monument 
was to mark the place of his burial. 
One feels that, like Sir Christopher 
Wren, “his monument is around him.” 

Nobles and all the illustrious citizens 
of Milan followed, with bared heads, 
this great man to his grave. It was 
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the earnest wish of the Italian Senate 
that Verdi be interred beside the hon- 
ored city fathers ; but the maestro chose 
the shadow of his little chapel for his 
final resting-place. As you stand be- 
side the iron gate and reverently read 
the simple inscription, the familiar 
words: “Ah, che la morte ognora,”’ in- 
stantly come to your mind and you 
seem to feel something of the pathos 
in the composer’s life when he wrote 
the music for Cammarano’s tragic and 
well-known libretto, Il Trovatore. 
More than half a century has elapsed 
since this work was given to the world; 
yet, notwithstanding the severe cen- 
sorship of the critics, it still stands the 
hearty approval of the public and is 
more successful in filling the coffers 
of theatre managers than any opera 
of modern times. 

To find a composer equal to Verdi 
we must go back to Palestrina, Lotti, 
Corelli, and Scarlattis. Even the bril- 
liant productions of Rossini suffer 
when comparing them with Verdi’s 
captivating melodies. It is doubtful if 
Italy or,indeed,the world ever produces 
another Verdi, so unassuming, yet so 
powerful, whose manly and _ noble 
traits of character were united with 
such masterly genius. 


SONNET 
By FLORENCE KIPER. 


Often when life about me flushes red; 

When youth is strident with glad rioting ; 

When love and light and laughter have their fling, 
Softly I muse: “How fares it with the dead! 
Have they pale comfort.in their narrow bed? 

Lie they too still to stir at call of spring? 

Or do their spirits still rejoice in sting 

Of high endeavor urging heart and head?” 


But this I know: If acticn be the law; 

If the good warfare wages there as now; 

If shock and clamor be.cn battle-field ; 

Then are thou there, a sword, a flame, a shield, 
A perfect knight, unsullied, without flaw; 
With high resolve still glowing on thy brow. 
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By HERBERT SAAKE. 


ONEY 


was’ beginning to 
tighten. The wiseacres at 


Washington had been med- 
dling with the tariff, and the stock 
men were running up against the wall 
in all directions. The bankers and 
financial men of Kansas were put to 
their wits’ ends to keep their heads 
above the financial deluge which 
threatened to sweep over the entire 
country. 

Willman Glasen had been compelled 
to foreclose a mortgage which threw 
upon his hands one thousand acres of 
Missouri land, and he had cared to own 
land across the state line. All the way 
home he dwelt upon it, and only when 
he lifted the latch on his gate did he 
dimly remember that Bertha had been 
“nagging” him about something. He 
paused a moment before his deep- 
shaded white house, flecked, in the 
moonlight, with the shadows of the 
trees, then gave it up hopelessly. 

Bertha, for a motherless girl, he ad- 
mitted, had managed to care for her 
home well; so well, in fact, that he 
came and went like a boarder, free 
from all responsibility. Of course, 
she was the pride of his heart, but 
he never found time to tell her so; 
there was no time for anything but 
business. 

When he became aware that his feet 
were upon his side veranda, the sitting- 
room door flew open, and Bertha 
warmly welcomed him to his easy 
chair beside the softly shaded lamp; 
then settled again to some frippery she 
was sewing upon. Just so, she had 
welcomed since a mere child, save the 
months she was away to school, but her 
father looked at her vacantly through 
the one thousand acres of Missouri 
land, pulled the Kansas City paper 


from his pocket, unlaced his shoes and 
thrust his tired feet into his waiting 
slippers. The hall clock ticked away 
the evening pleasantly ; the warm glow 
of the lamplight fell over the books 
that Bertha had gathered about her, 
or that he himself had purchased 
blindly and wrathfully,.to get rid of 
obnoxious book agents who took up 
his valuable time. The cool, southern 
wind, laden with the heavy odor of 
petunias, blew the lace-edged curtains 
in from the open window. 

Bertha had watched her father for 
some little time; he was busy, as she 
could see, looking over his day’s busi- 
ness. She had for some days past 
wanted to ask him something, but un- 
decided as to how she was to begin if 
she did get him alone, she sat half- 
glancing at the book and looking over 
her father as if to figure him; to be 
sure she was right before she should 
say what she had for some little time 
wanted to say. As he sat glancing over 
the paper, Bertha came up to him and 
placed her hand on her father’s shoul- 
der and said: 

“You will let me go, father, won't 
you?” 

When he had thrashed his paper in 
and out she felt sure he was through 
with the stock market. 

“Huh,” he exclaimed, settling. his 
eyeglasses afresh and burying his Ro- 
man nose in the coming campaign. 

The hall clock still ticked and the 
cry of the whippoorwill came in on the 
cool wind. 

“Gertrude will never forgive me if 
I disappoint her in being her brides- 
maid, and I would like to start 
Wednesday,” Bertha persisted, when 
she thought he was quite ready to turn 
the pages. 
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He dropped his newspaper and ab- 
sently twiddled his thumbs. 

“Who is this ‘Gertrude’ you want to 
visit?” he inquired, after studying the 
wall for some moments. 

“Why, father,” exclaimed Bertha, 
impatiently, “the girl you liked so well, 
who spent most of the summer with 
us; my room-mate at Hopkins.” 

“Oh, um.” 

Again the financial famine and the 
Missouri land got in the foreground, 
and Bertha and her affairs retired to 
the vanishing point on a dim horizon 
line. What was he going to do with 
thousands of sheep on his hands, if all 
the stockmen went into bankruptcy? 
he’d like to know. Wished he’d never 
loaned a dollar on sheep, and he’d no 
use for those politicians in Washing- 
ton; and, as for loading himself down 
with Missouri land, he’d get rid of 
it as ‘ 

“Father,” said Bertha, interrupting 
his train of thought and fixing anxious, 
blue eyes upon his face, “you’re will- 
ing I should start Wednesday, are you 
not?” 

“Eh? Oh, who is this young man 
Gertrude is going to marry?” he in- 
quired, bringing himself back with a 
jerk of impatience. 

He was not listening the next in- 
stant when she gave the bridegroom’s 
name, nor when she glowingly de- 
scribed the wedding plans. It was only 
after some moments that a name 
caught his ear which brought him 
abruptly out of his absorption. 

“Frank Concannon. Who is this fel- 
low?” he inquired, his eyes focused 
strangely upon his daughter’s face. 

“Son of ex-Governor Concannon of 
St. Joseph, Missouri,” replied Bertha, 
a trifle proudly, but lowering her eyes 
as a faint color arose in her cheeks. 

He dropped his eyeglasses, sat up 
straight in his chair and crumbled his 
newspaper until the all-important 
stock market fell into the arms of the 
newest shirtwaist design on _ the 
woman’s page. 

“Where in the devil did you meet 
him?” he demanded. 

“At Gertrude’s, a year ago. He is 





the groomsman,”’ uneasily answered 
the girl as she watched the cloud gath 
ering on his face. 

“He must be the son of Bert Con 
cannon—the old rascal! So this is th 
fellow you’re going to parade with at ; 
wedding?” he answered roughly an 
beginning to pace the floor. ‘Why, 
haven’t seen or saw old Bert Con 
cannon in fifteen years. Many’s th« 
night I’ve paced the crown of that hill 
yonder with my Sharp’s rifle, watch- 
ing the country over that state line 
for that old scamp.” 

“But it’s all over long ago, and we 
surely ought to let bygones be by- 
gones,” pleaded Bertha when he: 
father paused to look at the floor. 

“Bygones be bygones,” he vocifer 
ated, apoplectically, “with a _ bullei 
scar on my shoulder which the old 
hound put there the night we met th« 
Missourians over at Benton? Why, 
he led the band that came over her« 
and stuffed our ballot boxes, and the 
night they burned our mill I just 
missed his head by a fraction with a 
whole barrel of cold lead.” 

“I’m glad you missed him,” said 
Bertha, demurely, a mischievous twin 
kle under her downcast lashes. 

“Eh?” he questioned, bringing her 
in front of him. 

At the moment it occurred to the 
“old stock market horse” that possibly 
he might some day have a son-in-law, 
and as he noticed the hot color creep- 
ing up to the edge of the girl’s wavy 
hair the truth was forced upon his 
unwilling, business-laden mind. A 
son-in-law! Some dapper young man 
who would take his daughter away 
from him without a thought of the 
void he left behind. The full horror of 
the situation dawned upon his face. 
Was the man going to be the son of 
his arch enemy of the days when 
he was just starting to heap up his 
vast fortune, in the early days, and 
whom ke hadn’t seen these twenty 
years? 

“Because he is a very pleasant man 
to meet,” continued Bertha, bravely. 

“Do you mean to say that you have 
met old Bert himself?” roared her 
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father over his double chin and ample 
contour. 

“Yes, father; at Gertrude’s,” re- 
turned the girl, pleasantly. 

“Gertrude be hanged!” exploded her 
father, pacing the floor rapidly. 

“No, you’re not going; not one step; 
and you can write this friend Ger- 
trude to that effect!” 

“Guess I'll nip that in the bud right 
now,” he muttered, mopping his damp 
forehead energetically and tramping 
heavily across the room. 

A tear fell slowly down the girl’s 
rounded cheek, but the line of her lips 
set firmly. The clock ticked with the 
pace of the uneasy man, whose mind, 
roving through the trials of pioneer 
days and the new menace to his do- 
mestic peace, presently settled once 
more upon business and the burden 
of Missouri land. 

“T forgot to tell you that I must 
catch the 3 o’clock train in the morn- 
ing over at Springdale, so as to be in 
Kansas City by eight. You'll get me 
up as usual?” he questioned, looking 
at the drooping figure with an uncom- 
fortable expression in his keen, gray 
eyes, as he suddenly stopped short in 
his march, faced about and looked at 
his watch. 

He barely waited for the nod which 
answered him before, kicking off his 
slippers to join his shoes, he started 
pell-mell for bed, sowing his garments 
along his track like a Kansas cyclone. 
A coat landed on a sofa, a vest on a 
chair, a collar button, point-end up, 
dropped neatly to the floor, which 
would be easily stepped on in the 
morning rush. 

Next morning, after a drive of seven 
miles across the country to the Gulf 
train, he was much annoyed to find 
that half the population, it seemed, of 
southern Kansas, Missouri, with a 
large delegation from Arkansas and 
the Oklahoma country, had also de- 
cided to catch that early train. It was 
then that he remembered the Priests 
of Pallas parade advertised so exten- 
sively for months past. Seats, being 
favors, were gallantly allowed only to 
the ladies. Mr. Glasen, being recog- 


nized as a prominent citizen, was ten- 
dered the luxurious enthronement of 
the coal box. Here he discoursed with 
chance acquaintances so vigorously 
upon the rash tariff meddling at 
Washington that business worries, his 
daughter’s affairs and the Missouri 
land faded for a while from his mind. 

“Put me up on the best you’ve got 
left,” he said that evening, throwing 
his satchel down upon the desk of the 
hotel, after an encouraging day among 
the banks and business houses. 

The tired clerk eyed, donbtfully for a 
moment, his prosperous, country mag- 
nate personality, and. sizing him up to 
the fitting title he never failed to be- 
stow upon the patrons of his house, 
said with accuracy: “Sorry, colonel, 
but every bloomin’ thing is gone.” 

Just then a fine-looking old man, in 
a Prince Albert coat, wearing a wide 
hat, advanced pompously down the 
hall. 

He stopped beside Coionel Glasen, 
holding in one hand a satche! and in 
the other a gold-headed cane, which 
the colonel eyed critically. 

The clerk carefully diagnosed the 
white hair and fine-cut face, with its 
goatee and mustache. The white vest 
and gold-headed cane indicated Wash- 
ington and some variety of a congress- 
man. If it had been a silk hat, the 
clerk would have felt sure he was no 
less than a senator. 

“Mighty sorry, governor,” he ven- 
tured, “but there’s nothing left.” 

“Same at the Dale; same at the Pal- 
ace; same all ovah the city, suh,” re- 
turned the stranger, while the clerk 
smiled complacently as the accents 
convinced him of his faultless selection 
of address. 

“Nevah saw such a crowd in my 
life,’ declared the newcomer, turning 
to Colonel Glasen. 

“We're in for it,” laughed back that 
worthy, good-naturedly. 

“Put you up on the floor, gentle- 
men,” suggested the clerk; “parlor 
floor at that, with a good pillow and 
blanket.” 

“All right; it’s a go,” 
colonel. 


agreed the 
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“Yo’ can count me in on that deal, 
too, suh,” said the other. 

“We might take in a show or two,” 
suggested the colonel, for, despite the 
frivolity of the gold-headed cane, he 
had conceived an instantaneous liking 
for the stranger. “Minstrel show only 
two blocks down.” 

“Capital idea, suh. It will lessen the 
time we'll spend on the parlor floor. 
I was used to roughing it in army life, 
but that was in my younger days,” 
said the stranger, who was equally «t- 
tracted by the colonel’s frank eyes and 
jovial manner. 

“Which side?” inquired the colonel, 
ordering cigars for both. 

“The lost cause, suh,” returned the 
stranger, sadly. 

“But we're all one now,” comforted 
the other, heartily, holding out a cor- 
dial hand, which the  southerner 
warmly grasped. 

The two men disappeared down the 
hall in a cloud of cigar smoke. 

Carefully they picked their way by 
the. dim light of a gas jet over the 
crowd of sleepers, and, finding a large, 
thick rug not yet appropriated, they 
joyfully removed it to a choice site by 
a front window. 

“Better than it was in the army,” 
declared the stranger, softly. 

“You're blamed right,” returned the 
colonel, sotto voce. 


’ 


This recalled a comic story of camp 
life, and they paused in their disrob- 
ing to laugh to the point of explosion, 
to which came a vehement protest 
from some cowboy encamped far 
across the room. He remarked, in 
choice cowboy vernacular, that he re- 
gretted from the bottom of his heart 
that he was within the bounds of civ- 
ilization and could not deal with them 
as the occasion justified. 


At this outburst, met with grunts of 
approval from all over the room, they 
tried to quiet down; placed their pil- 
lows socially side by side, and rolled 
themselves in their blankets on the 
soft, thick rug. Each thought in the 
meantime what a jolly good fellow the 
other was, and how much each had 
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missed in not knowing the other be- 
fore. 

It had all been arranged. The colonel 
was to look at the flats in the morning ; 
the other knew quite well the Missouri 
land; the deal, if minor matters could 
be disposed of, was to be consummated 
the next day. The room had grown 
quiet; the roar of the cable cars less 
frequent. The snores of the sleepers 
had resolved themselves into a Wag- 
nerian chorus which kept them awake, 
and excitedly their minds rushed over 
the points of the trade. 

“Oh, by the way, Conkle,” began 
the colonel in a cautious whisper, as 
he was reminded of some important 
point of the trade. 

“Yo’ haven't got my name right,” 
whispered the southerner, a trifle an- 
noyed. “It’s Concannon—C-o-n-c-a-n- 
n-o-n.” 

“Eh?” ejaculated the colonel aloud, 
as he suddenly rolled over. 

“Concannon, suh; Bert Concannon 
of St. Joseph.” 

“Concannon? Old Bert Concan- 
non?” vociferated the jayhawker, 
aghast, as he rose to a sitting position 
“Old Governor Bert Concannon?” 

“Yes, Bert Concannon, governor of 
my state two terms,” exclaimed that 
worthy, with insulted dignity, as he 
also rose to a sitting position. 

“What in h—— is the matter with 
you blankety blank, blank idiots now ?” 
howled the cowboy, digging energeti- 
cally under his pillow, presumably for 
the omnipresent six-shooter, while on 
all sides the snores had ended in one 
magnificent chord, and the irate sleep- 
ers began an indignant chorus of pro- 
test. 

Colonek Glasen was bracing himself 
against the window-sill, his iron-gray 
hair dishevelled and erect, his portly 
form silhouetted by the glare of the 
electric lights. 

“What did I understand your name 
to be?” loudly demanded the insulted 
Missourian, fortifying himself against 
his satchel and the back of the next 
hotel guest, oblivious of all surround- 
ings. 

“William Glasen, sir; Colonel Wil- 
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liam Glasen of Osawatomie Home 
guards, Kansas Sixth,” roared the pio- 
neer of the border war days. 

“And who in the deuce is he?” in- 
quired a Chicago drummer from a far- 
distant corner. 

“Say, ef you fellers want to fight, 
why ’n Sam Hill don’t you go out in the 
road?” complained a Medicine Lodge 
ranchman from choice quarters under 
the grand piano. 

“It’s my opinion they’ve both got a 
jag on,” volunteered a voice from the 
vicinity of the steam radiator, while 
the other disturbed cocoons began to 
threaten violent measures toward re- 
storing peace. ; 

The insulted ex-governor sat only 
a moment more upon the parlor floor, 
facing his antagonist of twenty years 
before. His blanket fell away from his 
stately form like that of some Indian 
war chief as he rose to grasp his 
worldly belongings. 

“I do remember yo’, now that yo’ 
mention it, Colonel Glasen,” he said, 
bowing with all the grace of the south- 
ern gentleman, as to the now standing 
figure outlined plainly against the par- 
lor curtains, “and I have the honor to 
bid yo’ good evening,” and, turning, 
he took up a dignified march over the 
recumbent figures upon the floor, 
dropping a shoe in the face of one, 
and stepping directly upon the cow- 
boy’s stomach, before he reached the 
haven of the hall door. 

“Good evening, sir” shouted the 
irate jayhawker after him, as he also 
began plowing his way toward another 
door, distributing his collar, vest and 
watch with his usual generosity. When 
his raiment and shoes had been shot 
after him, with epithets to match, by 
his outraged bed-fellows, he tramped 
up the hall and spent the remainder of 
the night on the elevator seat. 

Here his daughter’s soft eyes and 
drooping, disappointed face came to 
remind him of her motherless girlhood ; 
of the young wife sleeping away the 
years in the village cemetery which 


’ 


might have been spent at his side but 
for the frights and exposures inciden- 
tal to the early border wars. Soon not 
only he, but the white-haired ex-gov- 
ernor would also sleep, and death 
would end all feuds and bitterness. If 
through these sad reflections there per- 
colated any regrets that the Missouri 
land was upon his hands, be it remem- 
bered that the colonel was ever a busi- 
ness man. 

3y morning his wrath had cooled 
considerably, and two good cups of 
coffee and hot waffles, with bogus Ver- 
mont maple syrup, put him in fine hu- 
mor, despite his sleepless night. It 
was soon after breakfast that he un- 
expectedly confronted the ex-governor 
in the rotunda. Involuntarily both 
men dropped their eyes like two small 
boys after a fight, attempting to pass 
on in dignified silence. 

“Governor, it is up to me to apolo- 
gize,” exclaimed the colonel with true 
western frankness, as he turned to hold 
out his hand. 

“Tt’s all right, all right, suh. Pray, 
don’t mention it,” returned the Mis- 
sourian, who had meditated all night 
in the clerk’s office chair, and he 
grasped the extended hand heartily. 

“Yo’ see, suh, I’ve met yo’r charm- 
ing daughter, and my son——” 

The ex-governor paused in embar- 
rassment, for the colonel’s face flamed 
up instantly. 

“Eh? Oh,” he sputtered, suddenly 
brought face to face with the final 
struggle that was to bury all animosity 
between them forever, while the Mis- 
sourian watched him sympathetically. 

“That reminds me,” he continued, re- 
gaining his self-control, “I must tele- 
graph Bertha permission to go some- 
where. Now, where was it?” and the 
colonel scratched his head thought- 
fully. 

“Gertrude Flannery’s wedding, was 
it not?” prompted the other, gently. 

“And now to business, governor,” 
said he, briskly, as the two men turned 
away from the telegraph desk. 

















‘“DRUDGIN’”’ 


[ This manuscript reached our office anonymously. We shall be pleased to render acknowledgement 


when informed as to its authorship.] 


F the cook hadn’t forgotten to 

order bread I shouldn’t have been 

sent to the bakeshop, and if the 
bakeshop hadn’t beenclosed I shouldn’t 
have dropped in to gossip in Cap- 
tain Jim’s yard, and, to this day, | 
should have been ignorant of the 
pleasures of “drudgin’,’ as the winter 
dredging of flounders is called. 

Of course, the bakeshop was closed, 
all shops are closed when you want to 
buy anything in Provincetown, but 
across the street Captain Jim was day- 
dreaming on a dilapidated settle before 
his door. The Captain is a man of 
deeds and not of words, and conversa- 
tion with him is apt to be one-sided. 


He has an aversion to being pumped, 
and a supreme contempt for summer 
boarders. The best way to enjoy the 
Captain is to drop into the vacant seat 
beside him, light a pipe, and let Na- 
ture take its course. Then occasionally 
one is rewarded with a running fire of 
observations and anecdotes. Usually 
our conversation consisted of my mon- 
osyllabic accompaniment to the Cap- 
tain’s bass solo, only interrupted by 
his hearty “Set daown! Set daown!’. 
every time I started to leave. 

On this day Captain Jim was more 
communicative than usual. “There 
goes a school of them New York 
atists,” he rumbled, pointing to a sloop 
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far out on the horizon. “I suppose 
Lew Boggs likes goin’ pleasurin’, Gof- 
rey! Ye ship a dack load of them 
wimmen atists en they’re all sick fore 
ever ye kin round Long Point. They 
hain’t nawthin’ to ketch but a mess 
of pollock en whitin’ sence them Por- 
tegees started setting trawl lines. Gof- 
rey, I’ve seen when ye could beach a 
dory on House Point en fill her plumb 
full o’ clams fore ever the tide come 
back. But now if ever a clam sticks 
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enough fer me in winter an’ spring, 
an’ goin’ out to the traps in the sum- 
mer. Gofrey, I don’t want to watch no 
atist woman heavin’ up her everlastin’ 
boot heels, en squallin’ leke one of these 
here ma’k’rel gulls every time she gits 
her line kadged to a dog fish. Wim- 


men’s all right in their place, but their 
place ain’t aboard no ma’k’rel catcher.”’ 

Remembering the bread at this in- 
stant, I started to leave, and escaped, 
followed by Captain Jim’s 


order to 





‘* HERE AND THERE PATCHES OF SNOW I.ODGED IN SHELTERED PLACES ”’ 


his head out to breathe every Portegee 
in town knows it, an’ here they come, 
in their dories; from the east’ard, 
and from the west’ard; from the 
north’ard, and from the south’ard; two 
_ by two,—two by two—tell they hain’t 
a clam on the flats nor a fish in the 
bay. An’ then look at all the fuss an’ 
bother of makin’ a chowder. I don’t 
keer nawthin’ fer this pleasurin’. Ma’k- 
relin’ an’ sand eelin’ an drudgin’s good 


“Set daown!” but his talk of winter 
dredging had started an idea, which 
was later put into effect; and after 
several letters back and forth, I packed 
my bag, and, dressed in my oldest and 
warmest clothes, I took the train to the 
end of the Cape for a winter fishing 
trip with Captain Jim, and his crew 
of two; Manuel, the big, jolly, red-faced 
Portegee, and Ben, the little leather- 
skinned Truro man, who had walked 














“DRUDGIN’” 


his own quarter-deck in the old whal- 
ing days, and who had a speaking ac- 
quaintance with every fish in the bay. 

An accident to the dredge I found 
would delay the trip for a day or two 
and gave an opportunity to experience 
winter conditions on the dunes. The 
day was beautiful and the sunshine 
bright, but the air had a tingle and 
bite that nipped the ears, nose and 
cheeks and froze the damp sand of 
the dunes until their surface was as 
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there, giving vistas of distant ocean. 
The glorious sense of freedom and the 
bracing, tingling air gave one the feel- 
ing of being able to tramp tirelessly 
for uncounted miles. Never had a 
summer tramp afforded such pleasure 
nor such an appetite as that which | 
brought back to Captain Jim’s table 
and its fare of codfish, potatoes, soda 
biscuits and peach plum preserves. 

Not only had the dunes changed with 
the passing of summer, but the whole 


‘* HAULING IN THE DREDGE ”’ 


hard and smooth as an asphalt pave- 
ment. Heretofore, I had only known 
the dunes in their summer aspect, but 
found the pleasure of plodding through 
the soft sand in summer was not to be 
compared with the possibilities of 
tramping in winter. Here and there 
patches of snow lodged in sheltered 
places, and the brown of bayberry and 
beach grass broke the expanse of hard, 
yellow sand, which dipped here and 


aspect of the town. The summer popu- 
lation of “atists” and other “summer 
complaints,” as Captain Jim described 
them, had disappeared and the gala 
appearance the town wears in the sum- 
mer had given way to the more serious 
business of the winter. The thrifty 
proprietor of an ice cream parlor had 
moved his tables into a back room and 
was dispensing a line of fishermen’s 
supplies. The old, gray horses that 
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IN PROVINCETOWN HARBOR 


had made the trip every day in sum- 
mer drawing an accommodation loaded 
with happy young folks to Highland 
Light, were now hitched singly to tip 
carts and were busy hauling fish. 

Three old friends who had not 
scorned to wear blue uniforms and go 
“pleasurin’” in the summer were busily 
engaged in “sand eeling.” The sand 
eels, which are silvery little creatures 
about six inches long, are highly prized 
for bait. They are netted in large 
quantities in the harbor in the winter 
time and bring as high as ten dollars a 
barrel. When the sand eels strike in, 
everybody who owns a dory gets into 
the sport, which is profitable and highly 
exciting while it lasts. The end of 
the wharves, gay in summer with bunt- 
ing and white sailed sloops, were now 
occupied by business-like trawlers and 
mackerel catchers, while the harbor, 
once filled with pleasure craft of every 
description, was now given over en- 
tirely to staunch “fresh fishermen” and 
bankers, lying at anchor and waiting 
for bait or supplies. Every available 
spot on wharf and shore was filled with 
drying racks, or flakes, for the curing of 
codfish, while across the harbor could 
be seen two or three vile smelling wier 
boats nearly buried in their clouds of 
soft coal smoke, and rolling across the 
harbor with the load of fish just taken 
from the traps. 

There was only time to get a glimpse 
of all the winter activities before Cap- 
tain Jim announced that next morning 
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we should make an early start and go 
“drudgin’.” Accordingly, after an 
early supper and a dreamless sleep, I 
was awakened by Captain Jim at three 
o'clock in the morning. It was as dark 
as pitch and cold as Greenland, but | 
piled into all the clothes I had in my 
bag, including two sweaters, a suit of 
oil skins, and a pair of heavy woolen 
mittens. Oil skins are much warmer 
than an overcoat and are a wonderful 
protection against the wind. 

Bundled up like a mummy and by 
lamplight we went down to Captain 
Jim’s kitchen where an enormous 
breakfast of coffee, boiled beef, fried 
eggs, fried pork, pie and soda buscuits 
awaited us. Knowing the warmth a 
good breakfast would give in the cold 
hours ahead, I devoured an incredible 
amount, only to be criticized by Mrs. 
Jim for “jest pickin’ at my vittles.” 

In total darkness we reached our 
dory and pushed forth into space. 
Manuel at the oars tugged the dory 
along with the short, jerky fisherman’s 
stroke that seems so futile but which is 
really so effective. In the stern Cap- 
tain Jim and Captain Ben, the Truro 
man, crouched. I knew they were 
there, though I couldn’t see them. In 
fact, I couldn’t see Manuel’s back, two 
feet before me. As I perched in the 
bow on a bailer and a dory anchor and 
drifted out into the vast blackness | 
hoped Manuel knew where he was go- 
ing, though it seemed entirely a matter 
of faith. 

The wind blew from the north with 
a bitter coldness that was intensified 
by the salty dampness. Just as I was 
certain that Manuel had lost his way, 
and that we were all doomed to perish 
of exposure, the bow of the dory nosed 
up alongside Captain Jim’s sloop, ex- 
actly as a calf rubs up against its 
mother’s side. Manuel was aboard and 
had made the painter fast in an instant, 
and in another minute we were all on 
deck. 

Before the sails were up I| had for- 
gotten the piercing cold of the wind 
and by the time the anchor finally de- 
cided to break out and come aboard I 
felt as though my arms had been pulled 
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from their sockets and was in a reek of 
perspiration. With everything clear 
we swung off in our first tack and like 
the admiral on Pinafore I went below 
“to seek the seclusion that the cabin 
grants,” and ’wakened from my nap on 
a coil of rope and mildewed sail in the 
forecastle in time to find ourselves far 
out in the bay and with the rays of 
Highland Light as it swung in its 
ceaseless circle becoming dimmer and 
dimmer as the dawn became brighter. 

On deck was the dredge, a twenty- 
foot pole shod with a stout iron hoop at 
each end to keep it from fouling on 
bottom. To this pole was attached the 
net. As soon as it was light enough 
to see, the dredge was put overboard 
and we sailed along, slowly, dragging 
it along the bottom behind us. The 
business of the day had begun. I filled 
and lighted my pipe, Manuel quickly 
produced a cigarette paper and I tossed 
the rubber self-closing pouch to him. 
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He examined it curiously and turned it 
over and over. “By Gar,” he finally 
exclaimed. “How you get at hemm!” 
I showed him and he amused himself 
opening and shutting the pouch several 
times, incidentally spilling half its con- 
tents on the wet deck. Then he helped 
himself to a pinch of tobacco and rolled 
a cigarette with one hand. “Them 
dum Portegees ain’t got no_ sense,” 
drawled Ben, who noted the waste of 
good tobacco and resented it. “They 
kain’t run a wheelbarrow. Good fish- 
ermen they be, but—Gofrey—let ’em 
git into a tight place en they leggo 
everythin’ en start prayin’. I’ve ben 
in tight places once or twict. en | 
felt like prayin’, too, but I didn’t leg- 
go nawthin’, you bet ye! *“Member the 
winter of the big gale I was out in 
my dory plaicin’s Come along ‘bout 
‘leven she begun to breezin’ up; she 
kept breezin’ up tell she was blowin’ 
real brisk. Long "bout the time she 
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begun to brisken up I started fer home 
en before I got in—man she wuz blow- 
in’ half a gale.” 

“How much is half a gale, Ben?” | 
asked as I puffed my pipe in the lee of 
the deck house. 

“Well,” said Ben, “when I tried to 
go up the wharf I couldn’t stand up, 
hed to go up on my hands en knees. 
That’s how hard it was blowin’.” 

Captain Jim at the wheel, his eve 
cocked on the peak, takes small part 


in the conversation, but his eye twin- 
kles and he misses none of the stories. 

Now it is time to pull the dredge, 
which is pursed up to prevent its con- 


tents from escaping. Then the pole is 
hauled inboard and the pursed net, 
hitched to a tackle, is hauled up and 
swung overside. The rope that holds 
the bottom of the net is cast off, and 
out upon the deck slide a miscellaneous 
collection of flounders, plaice, skates, 
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goose-fish, sculpin and crabs. The net is 
quickly made ready and thrown over 
again, and as we sail the work of sort- 
ing goes on. The flounders and the 
plaice are kept; the latter to be served 
as chicken halibut, turbot or some 
other equally tempting delicacy in 
the city market—the rest of the 
collection are heaved over the side or 
kept for lobster bait. So the morn- 
ing goes. Again and again the dredge 
is hauled, always with a freight of fish, 


e 
as we sail lazily back and forth over 
the course, and our fare of fish in- 
creases in weight. Finally we turned 
toward home in order to get our catch 
iced and on the train for Boston. 

As we bowl along toward the harbor 
under full sail, and with a quartering 
breeze, we realize that we are hungry, 
more hungry, even, than tired; which, 
in my own case at least, is saying a 
great deal. “I'd like,” said Ben, the 
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Truro man, “to set down to a great big 
dish of ham en eggs.” “Me,” said 
Manuel, “me lika ma’k’rel.. Hima fine. 
Hameneg no good. Maka me seek. 
Me like catcher de ma’k’rel, eater de 
ma’k’rel. Hima go great! Ma’k’rel- 
she-alla-right.” Then I suggested that 
for my part a thick brown steak as large 
as the bottom of a trawl tub, and two 
inches thick, with all the fixings, would 
just about suit me. For almost the 
first time during the trip Captain Jim 
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broke in. “Boys,” he drawled, “yer 
all wrong. Now yer talking eatin’, 
] jest wanter say thet when it co,..es to 
high livin’ there aint nawthin’ makes 
sech a swell meal as four cups of cof- 
fee en a blueberry pie.” 

Mrs. Jim took our ravenous appe- 
tites as a matter of course, and I left 
for the city the next day fully agreeing 
with Captain Jim that “women atists 
en dudes in kaki pants aint all there is 
to Provincetown, not by a dumb sight.” 





UNCONQUERED 


By ARTHUR WALLACE PEACH. 


Deep lay the battle’s branding on his face, 
As from the ranks I saw him led away, 

While eagerly the foe fought for his place 
Who heard the victor bugles cheerily play. 


I knew that he had failed in that last fight, 
That pride and strength were now an empty thing; 
But, ah! I knew whence that strange, holy light— 
From out the battle walked he forth a king! 
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ANDOVER IN CAMBRIDGE 


By WILLIAM H. RYDER 


HE story of Andover Theologi- 
cal Seminary is familiar to all 
who are acquainted with the 

ecclesiastical history of New England. 
It was founded at a time of intense in- 
terest in theological doctrine, and of 
much controversy and anxiety. There 
had, as yet, been no recognized di- 
vision between the Calvinist and Trini- 
tarian clergy and churches, and those 
that were regarded, or acknowledged 
themselves to be, Arminians and Uni- 
tarians ; but the election of Rev. Henry 
Ware to the Hollis professorship of di- 
vinity in Harvard College, and the sub- 
sequent resignation of Professor Eli- 
phalet Pearson from the faculty, led 
the orthodox party to feel that they 
must have a school under their own 
control, in which they might train men 
for the ministry in their churches. But 
the orthodox were themselves divided 
into different parties, which, if not hos- 
tile, were suspicious of one another. 
The main divisions were known as the 
Moderate Calvinists and the Consist- 
ent Calvinists, or Hopkinsians. Each 
of these parties was preparing to es- 
tablish its own theological school. The 
Moderates proposed to put into the 
hands of the trustees of Phillips Acad- 
emy in Andover such endowments as 
would make it possible for this board 
to provide for the adequate training of 
men for the ministry, and the Hop- 
kinsians were contemplating the estab- 
lishment of a theological institute at 
Newbury. After protracted negotia- 
tions the two parties united, locating 
their school in Andover and placing it 
under the care of the trustees of the 
academy. ‘They provided for it, how- 
ever, a board of visitors, who should 
have power to guard their endow- 
ments and reject or remove from their 
chairs professors whose beliefs and 


teachings did not, in their opinion, 
agree with the views of the founders, 
as expressed in a somewhat elaborate 
creed. 

The seminary was opened for in- 
struction on the twenty-eighth day of 
September, 1808, and continued its 
illustrious and influential life on An- 
dover Hill for a century. 

During the latter part of this period, 
however, the question of the separa- 
tion of the seminary from the acad- 
emy, and the removal of the former to 
some other location, was often dis- 
cussed. After careful and protracted 
consideration the trustees came to the 
conclusion that the interests of both 
schools would be best conserved by 
such reorganization as would permit 
the division of the two trusts, and the 
committal of one to one board of trus- 
tees and the other to another board. 
On their petition, therefore, the Leg- 
islature, in the spring of 1907, reincor- 
porated the board of trustees of Phil- 
lips Academy as the board of trustees 
of Andover Theological Seminary. 
This permitted the members of either 
board to resign one part of their trust, 
and authorized those who remained in 
each division to fill vacancies until 
there should be two boards of thirteen 
members each. 

Soon after the board of trustees of 
Andover Seminary was organized, ne- 
gotiations were opened with the au- 
thorities of Harvard University, con- 
templating the removal of the semi- 
nary to Cambridge and its affiliation 
with the university. As a result of 
these negotiations and of further ac- 
tion by the board of trustees, the pro- 
fessors began to give instruction in 
Cambridge in the autumn of 1908: 

Vacancies in the faculty have been 
filled; a beautiful lot of land of about 
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ANDOVER IN CAMBRIDGE 


five acres, adjoining the lands of Har- 
vard Divinity School, has been pur- 
chased, and, as soon as a building can 
be erected, the library will be removed 
from Andover and the seminary will 
possess commodious quarters for all 
departments of its work and for the 
accommodiation of its students. 

But this bare statement of facts re- 
quires a fuller statement of the rea- 
sons which led to this change of loca- 
tion and relations, the conditions upon 
which the change was made, and the 
impressions which a year and a half of 
teaching in Cambridge has made upon 
the minds of the Andover instructors. 

The decisive reason for removing 
from Andover was the decline in the 
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number of students, and the convic- 
tion on the part of the trustees and the 
faculty that there was slight prospect 
of attracting to a country village any 
considerable number of candidates for 
the ministry who had already received 
a collegiate education. The reasons 
for this decline were, doubtless, vari- 
ous; and different persons who were 
interested in the seminary laid the 
chief emphasis upon different ways for 
accounting for it. It is true that the 
theological controversies had centred 
about the seminary which had alarmed 
and alienated some of its alumni and 
former friends, and some _ students 
were, doubtless, disinclined to connect 
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themselves with a school thus under 
suspicion and criticism. It is impos- 
sible to tell how many young men 
were adversely influenced by this con- 
sideration. It is not probable that the 
number was large, for the serious de- 
cline did not appear until the contro- 
versies were substantially ended. 

A more potent cause was the in- 
crease in number and in equipment of 
other seminaries. When Andover was 
founded it was the only seminary for 
theological instruction in New Eng- 
land; indeed, with perhaps one excep- 
tion, the only one in America. Its suc- 
cess led to the establishment of others 
in every branch of the church, and some 
of these were more favorably located 
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than Andover, and some were better 
supported and equipped. Andover was 
founded to serve the Congregational 
and Presbyterian Churches especially. 
There are now seven other Congrega- 
tional seminaries, three of which are in 
New England, and a number of sem- 
inaries which are under the care of 
the Presbyterian Church. At the same 
time, the number of college graduates 
who enter the Congregational sem- 
inaries of New England has consider- 
ably declined. There are fewer stu- 
dents of this kind enrolled in the four 
New England seminaries now than 
there were in Andover alone in its 
most flourishing days. 
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Another potent cause for the de- 
crease in numbers was in the convic- 
tion, which many college graduates 
hold, that a theological seminary 
should offer to its students a greater 
variety of courses than Andover 
could provide. The elective system in 
the colleges has fostered the desire for 
elective courses in the professional 
schools; and, by reason of the elective 
system many college graduates have 
been deficient in those disciplines which 
are essential to a well-trained ministry. 
Some know little or no Greek; some 
have taken no courses in ethics of 
philosophy; others do not know 
enough of general history to gain sat- 
isfactory results from courses in eccle- 
siastical history; others are too igno- 
rant of logic and rhetoric and literature 
to gain what they should from their 
homiletical instruction. Moreover, the 
science of sociology and kindred sci- 
ences are becoming more important to 
the minister. The services rendered 
by a minister in his church and com- 
munity are much more varied than 
they were in earlier days, and some 
candidates for the ministry desire to 
specialize in certain lines of study. A 
school in a country village, twenty 
miles from a university, cannot meet 
these demands, and there is reason to 
believe that these demands will in- 
crease with the passing years. Even if 
young men are inclined to overesti- 
mate the advantages of such enlarge- 
ment of their theological courses, they 
cannot be drawn to a seminary which 
does not offer them those real or sup- 
posed advantages. 

It should be observed that, while 
the most serious and depressing de- 
cline in numbers was from 1891 to 
1907, it began much earlier. ‘The high- 
est enrollment was in 1834, when one 
hundred and sixty-four names appear 
in the catalogue. There were one hun- 
dred or more in every year from 1818 
to 1842, and again from 1852 to 1862. 
After that no catalogues show one 
hundred names except those of 1866 
and 1867, when young men whose 
studies had been interrupted by the 
war were added to the ordinary body 
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of recent college graduates. The de- 
cline thus began and continued under 
very able and famous instructors, and 
the long period during which the tide 
had been ebbing forbade a reasonable 
hope that it would turn. 

But the decrease in numbers and 
the immediate causes for it were not 
the only reasons for the change of lo- 
cation and connection. It was becom- 
ing more and more difficult to per- 
suade suitable men to enter the faculty 
of the seminary and to continue in that 
service. Such men felt, as the students 
felt, that they could live a fuller life 
and render a larger service somewhere 
else than in this beautiful and attrac- 
tive, but somewhat isolated, village. 

When the Theological Seminary 
was established in Andover, there was 
no consciousness of serious incongruity 
in thus combining a preparatory school 
for boys and a professional school 
for mature young men. When the 
academy was founded, in 1778, it was 
anticipated that “many of the students” 
would “be devoted to the sacred work 
of the gospel ministry,” and it was 
made “the duty of the master” “to in- 
culcate upon them the great and im- 
portant scripture doctrines,” which 
are then mentioned in detai!, and which 
include nearly all the doctrines in a 
course in dogmatic theology. Without 
doubt, this duty was faithfully and 
literally discharged by Master Elipha- 
let Pearson and his immediate succes- 
sors. Moreover, in 1795, the academy 
received a legacy from the Hon. John. 
Phillips of Exeter to aid students “who 
are designed to be employed in the 
great and good work of the gospel 
ministry,” that they may receive in- 
struction “in the study of divinity 

under the direction of some 
eminent Calvinistic minister of the 
gospel, until such time as an able, 
pious and orthodox instructor ; 
shall be supported . . . as 
a professor of divinity.” From that 
date until the seminary was opened in 
1808, eighteen students, all of them 
college ‘graduates, received instruc- 
tion upon this foundation, from the 
Rev. Jonathan French, pastor of the 
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South Church in Andover. Thus, when 
the seminary was founded, the acad- 
emy was already maintaining a kind 
of embryonic theological school. And, 
further, the board of trustees consisted 
at that time, and for many years there- 
after, of clergymen and of laymen who 
were especially interested in theology 
and in the preparation of men for the 
gospel ministry. The board was, there- 
fore, profoundly interested in the wel- 
fare of the seminary, and its members 
were eminently fitted to guide and con- 
trol such a school. Indeed, if either 
school suffered any real or seeming 
neglect during the period in which the 
seminary was most flourishing, it was 
the academy rather than the sem- 
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inary. Certainly, the chief interest 
centred in the latter. 

But as the seminary declined and 
the academy increased in numbers and 
importance, and as a smaller number 
of the academy students were expect- 
ing to enter the ministry, and the 
teaching necessarily became less theo- 
logical, it was inevitable that the time 
and interest of the trustees should be 
more absorbed in the case of the acad- 
emy, and that some of them 
should feel themselves but imperfectly 
equipped to conduct the affairs of such 
a professional school as a theological 
seminary. The trustees decided, there- 
fore, that the best interests of each 
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school demanded the division of the 
board of control, and this division was 
made, as has already been stated. But 
this seemed to involve the necessity of 
the removal of the seminary, not only 
for reasons already stated, but also be- 
cause two boards could not expect to 
secure the best results in conducting 
two distinct schools, of such a different 
character, in such close proximity, 
whose interests in the past had been 
so closely interwoven. The buildings 
and land could be used by the academy 
to much better advantage than by the 
seminary, and the trustees of the acad- 
emy were ready to pay a fair price for 
all this property. The seminary was 
not asked to sacrifice its own interests 
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to the interests of the academy, but it 
was proper that the good of the acad- 
emy should be considered in this 
change. It is now a source of much 
consolation to those who felt the deep- 
est regret in the removal of the sem- 
inary from its beautiful location, with 
all the joyful and sacred memories 
which cluster about it, to see its 
grounds and buildings swarming with 
youth who are preparing themselves 
for good service in their country and 
the world, and in the kingdom of God. 

The conditions upon which the sem- 
inary entered, in Cambridge, upon the 
second century of its life seem to the 
trustees and faculty, and to many of 
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the alumni and friends of the institu- 
tion, as exceedingly favorable for its 
usefulness and wide influence. The 
terms agreed upon by the Andover 
trustees and the Harvard Corporation 
preserve the “autonomy and indepen- 
deince” of the seminary. They affirm 
that “the organization of the seminary 
shall be maintained without change, 
all its trusts being executed as at pres- 
ent.” The trustees affirm, in their final 
action in removing the seminary, taken 
on the twelfth day of March, 1908: 
“The terms of alliance involve no 
change in the charter, constitution, or- 
ganization or independent status of the 
seminary.” As from the first, the pro- 
fessors are elected by the board of 
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trustees and confirmed or rejected by 
the board of visitors, and Harvard 
University has no part in their nomi- 
nation or election to the Andover fac- 
ulty. The seminary will own land and 
buildings in Cambridge, and will have 
ample accommodations for all its 
work. The faculty controls the studies 
of all Andover students, and every can- 
didate for its degree must take at least 
one course under each Andover pro- 
fessor, and his choice of other courses 
must be approved by the Andover fac- 
ulty. 

At the same time, the affiliation with 
Harvard University is quite complete. 
Andover professors, when approved by 
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the Harvard. Corporation and _over- 
seers, may receive into their classes 
students in the Divinity School and 
post-graduate department ; and in some 
cases undergraduates; and courses 
thus taken may be counted for Har- 
vard degrees. On the other hand, An- 
dover students may, with the approval 
of their faculty, take courses under the 
professors in the Divinity School and 
in the Department of Arts and Sci- 
ences. This gives both unity and di- 
versity to their theological discipline, 
and provides excellent instruction in 
every department which any man pre- 
paring for the ministry may feel that 
he needs. Besides this, the great libra- 
ries and other facilities of the univer- 
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sity are open to Andover teachers and 
students, upon the same terms upon 
which they are offered to those con- 
nected with the university. They en- 
joy also all the educational and social 
privileges and the opportunities for 
Christian culture and service which 
close contact with the varied and in- 
spiring life of a university town and 
the centre of a great population offers. 

Nearly a year and a half have passed 
since the professors of Aridover Sem- 
inary began to give instruction under 
these conditions in Cambridge—a pe- 
riod long enough to make somewhat 
definite impressions, and to provide 
some data for forming opinions con- 
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cerning the probable outcome of this 
experiment. It may be profitable to put 
certain facts and impressions on record. 

The reception which has been given 
to the Andover men by those con- 
nected with the Harvard Divinity 
School, and by all officers of the uni- 
versity with whom they have had to 
do, has been most cordial and gratify- 
ing. They have been treated, not as 
strangers, nor even as guests, but as 
members of one household, working 
together for one common end. . There 
has been no evidence of anxiety or sus- 
picion, and no suggestion that any the- 
ological instructor should feel the least 
limitation or embarrassment in teach- 
ing his own views in his own way. 
They have been made to feel that they 
share fully in all the religious and in- 
tellectual opportunities of the univer- 
sity. During this period, in which the 
seminary has had no building of its 
own, the Divinity School has opened 
its lecture rooms to their classes, and 
provided rooms for Andover students 
in its dormitory. 

During the first year, as was antici- 
pated, the number of students regis- 
tered as Andover students was small— 
but five names appear in the catalogue. 
But the Andover professors gave in- 
struction to twenty-four men, a larger 
number than has appeared in their 
classes since the year 1900. This year 
eleven are enrolled, and from thirty to 
forty are receiving instruction. The 
majority of these expect to enter the 
ministry. Others, post-graduate and 
undergraduate students in the univer- 
sity, will enter other professions and 
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callings. The seminary is certainly 
fulfilling the hope of its founders if it 
trains such men to become intelligent 
leaders and members of the Christian 
churches, and quickens in them the 
passion for Christian service. 

Sixteen months of actual experience 
may not demonstrate the wisdom of 
this change, or prove that Andover in 
Cambridge is to render so large a ser- 
vice in the future as it has rendered in 
its illustrious past. But this brief ex- 
perience has quieted fears and kindled 
hopes in the minds and hearts of all 
who have shared in it. When the new 
building is done and occupied; when 
the library is removed and the work of 
the seminary thoroughly organized; 
when the friends of the seminary have 
learned where to find it, and the sem- 
inary can make abundant provision for 
their reception and _ entertainment, 


there is reason to anticipate a large in- 
crease in its influence and usefulness. 
It is the confident hope of those con- 


nected with it that it may not only in- 
struct a goodly number of young men 
to become, as its pious founders hoped, 
“learned and able defenders of the gos- 
pel of Christ,” but will also be a centre 
from which inspiration and instruction 
shall go forth to the churches and to 
men already in the ministry. It is ex- 
pected that its library will attract 
scholars, and will continue to render 
increasing service to the pastors of 
New England churches, and that much 
may be done in the way of seminary 
extension to increase the knowledge 
and stimulate and guide the labors of 
ministers and other Christian workers. 
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AS A CENTRE OF EDUCATION FOR THE STUDY OF 
EARLY LIFE 


By THOMAS MORGAN ROTCH, M. D. 


ment directed especially to child 

labor, which has been growing in 
strength throughout the country for 
the past few years, a number of ques- 
tions of an allied nature have arisen 
and have come into prominence. In 
order to understand these questions as 
a whole, and to see clearly to what 
they are-gradually leading, we should 
study the entire field covered by child 
life. We should then take up each fac- 
tor of the child problem, and thus pre- 
pare the way for arriving at the de- 
sired goal, which is manifestly vital, 
not only for the rights of the child it- 
self, but for the performance of our 
‘ duties toward the world in general, by 
wisely training young human beings 
to be physically and mentally good 
citizens. 

There is no question but that thou- 
sands of children throughout our iand 
have, for many years, been treated 
shamefully, and that this is still going 
on at the present time. Ii we intelli- 
gently look at the different stages of a 
child’s life, from the time when it is 
born until it has become an adult, we 
cannot but be struck with the almost 
brutal inadequacy of the time and at- 
tention given to these stages. We also 
shall appreciate how neglected is the 
study of the best methods to protect, 
by efficient research and the wise adap- 
tation of such research, a being, who, 
absolutely helpless at birth and al- 
ways at our mercy for good or evil, 
has by the laws of nature come into 
our power. 

It is extraordinary, and, in fact, al- 
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most incredible, that the wonderful 
discoveries in matters scientific and 
the almost miraculous application of 
such discoveries for the use, comfort 
and good of developed human beings 
have for centuries been carried on with 
ever-increasing impetus, while so little 
brain work has been applied to develop- 
ing the very. hands that must take 
charge of all these discoveries in the 
future. 

The world is more ignorant to- 
day of the beginning of its own living 
kind than it was of inanimate nature 
a century ago. Millions of dollars are 
expended on inventing and developing 
a complicated piece of machinery 
which in cotton mills or steel plants 
will bring comfort and luxury, work 
and profit to developed men and 
women. -Brains and money without 
limit are expended on scientific obser- 
vations of the heavens to gratify, 
sometimes perhaps practically, the cu- 
riosity of developed man. 

Money without stint. and ingenious 
brains are being devoted to explora- 
tions of the air, of extreme interest and 
satisfaction, to individual scientists and 
pleasure-seekers, but of questionable 
world utility. Millions, again, are be- 
ing expended on naval armaments to 
satisfy the pride of nations in over- 
awing other nations. The pleasure 
and self-satisfaction of the adult man 
are well supplied with money and 
thought for the development and pro- 
tection of art, of music, and of luxuri- 
ous transit on land and water. Finally, 
millions are expended all over the 
world for founding and expensively 
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supporting hospitals for the care and 
cure of disabled adults. 

A remarkable anomaly in the world’s 
record, however, is shown if we com- 
pute how much of the world’s money 
and brains have been expended on that 
intricate marvel, the human _ infant, 
without which the world would have 
in it little of comparative value. 

Is it not, then, inconceivable that the 
inventive genius and wealth of adults 
are not directed to the preservation of 
young human beings, heirs to the 
world’s discoveries and final arbiters 
of the world’s progress? 

Very little extended study and real 
research work on early life has been 
done in the world in comparison with 
such study and research work in al- 
most every branch of utilitarian in- 
vestigation. The infant at birth is so 
frail, is so easily affected to its detri- 
ment by new external influences and 
dies so easily, that we would suppose 
that every means would be employed 
for protecting its life in the wisest way 
for our own future use and our own 
personal ambitions. 

There is no question but that the 
real scientific study of young human be- 
ings, as to their anatomy, physiology, 
vitality, resisting power, vulnerability 
to disease, recuperative power and re- 
action to treatment, has been neglected 
to a great degree in the past. It cer- 
tainly has not to any degree kept pace 
with the exhaustive research work and 
careful analytical study which have 
been, and are being to-day, carried out 
on adults. Fully equipped adult hos- 
pitals are continually being supplied 
with funds to cover the expense of 
their free beds, and endowments are 
continually forthcoming to allow of 
the most costly operating theatres and 
research laboratories. 

On the other hand, very little money 
has been forthcoming for-the building 
and endowment of hospitals devoted 
to the young, or to special libraries 
devoted to all that pertains to early 
life. 

The feeding and nutrition of in- 
fants, the study of which has so much 
to do with the very high proportion- 
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ate mortality of young human beings, 
have been neglected to a marked de- 
gree. 

From a humanitarian point of view 
this is to be wondered at. From a 
utilitarian standpoint it would seem 
that the world must be infant blind. 
We can never know that a sick baby, 
however feeble or immature, is not 
one who may become, if its life be pre- 
served, one of the greatest scientists or 
practical benefactors of future genera- 
tions. 

To train and wisely guide young hu- 
man beings through the different pe- 
riods of their lives, from birth to com- 
pleted development, would surely each 
year save the world millions of ex- 
penditure. Weaklings, by their lack 
of resisting power, are a tax on the 
community in which they live. Even 
if they happen to have been born 
with normal tissues, they have had 
those tissues so injured by ill-advised 
systems of feeding and education that 
they become easily vulnerable to dis- 
ease. As citizens they are handi- 
capped and prevented from aiding and 
protecting their fellow-men by that 
abnormal metabolism of brain and 
body which can destroy the usefulness 
of the best mental capacity. 

Witness the ravages of the hook- 
worm among the children of the South, 
the terrible death rate from infant feed- 
ing on impure milk and patent foods, 
and the opening of portals to tu- 
berculosis in factories, schools, mines 
and other improper surroundings. 

In no other philanthropic work is 
there such a self-evident need of a 
greater knowledge of all the factors of 
the problem as in the protection of 
earl, life. Following the general rule 
that the real research work and study 
of early life for its eventual good has 
for centuries been neglected, the hu- 
manitarian, educator and philanthro- 
pist seek to govern the child’s life, each 
in his own way. 

So long as physicians continue to 
take the responsibility of feeding in- 
fants without understanding what im- 
mense strides have been made in the 
modern research work connected with 
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the adaptation of foodstuffs to early 
life, just so long will the death rate of 
infancy remain alarmingly and un- 
necessarily high. So long as women 
and men, who are not fitted by long 
years of especial training, attempt to 
deal with questions relating to the 
mental and physical welfare of early 
life, just so long will the rules in the 
schools and laws for the restraint of 
child labor be inadequate, insufficient, 
unsatisfactory and plainly wrong. When 
each class of child guardians realizes 
that others should be consulted in their 
own lines or research, and that all must 
then combine in one common cause, 
the intelligent protection of early life, then 
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may we hope to control and finally 
eradicate the various systems of edu- 
cation and work which are now under- 
mining the health of children. 

If the people in general understood 
the situation of the child question in 


all of its details, as has been stated in . 


this short exposition of a very large 
subject, there would probably not be 
much difficulty in doing away with ex- 
isting wrongs. 

General national laws emanating 
from those who are not trained scien- 
tifically to cope with humane ques- 
tions which they have at heart will 











probably not be successful in accom- 
plishing the desired end, namely, a 
proper protection and governing of early 
life as preparatory to later usefulness. 

As physicians well know, from their 
especial research work in development, 
children in different parts of our coun- 
try are subject to different conditions, 
and it is the wise adaptation ef the 
conditions to the individual whica will 
do the most good for the especial child. 
The whole curriculum for governing a 
human being in its progress from in- 
fancy to adult life, whether as to food, 
kindergarten, school, physical training, 
in and out door occupation, technical 
school, college or terminal vocation, 





should be adapted to the individual, 
and a universal curriculum for children 
in general should not be countenanced 
as it is to-day. 

In this sense a state should wisely 
arrange its laws to suit the conditions 
which exist within its own borders. 
Otherwise much time will be wasted 
by the individual child, surrounded by 
certain conditions, and forced to sub- 
scribe to rules made wise by an en- 
tirely different environment. 

To the end that great reforms should 
be made in the management of child 
life, capitalists should give the re- 




















quired financial aid, philanthropists 
and humanitarians should give their 
time and influence to exposing the 
wrongs which are being done to child- 
dren, and pediatricians should be asked 
to give their practical knowledge to the 
work of determining what food, studies 
and modes of living are best adapted 
to the individual child. 

It is the especial development of the 
individual human being which de- 
mands rules of government and train- 
ing adapted to individual mental and 
physical development. The educators 
can then apply their knowledge, from 
an educational point of view, to the de- 
velopmental conditions pointed out by 
the pediatricians. The lawyers can 
frame laws which will enforce these 
conditions, and the legislators can then 
with reason be asked to make general 
national laws which will allow each 
state to be benefited according to the 
conditions which exist within its bor- 
ders. 

The Children’s Federal Bureau, now 
under‘consideration as a part of one of 
the national departments, will be 
needed to wisely apportion the laws 
according to the conditions extant in 
different parts of the country. The 
question, however, at once arises where 
shall this bureau obtain the most ad- 
vanced knowledge of questions relat- 
ing to children. It is manifest that 
philanthropists should expose crime 
and should show the need of reform. 
It is also manifest that the govern- 
ment should have pediatric research 
centres available for information, just 
as it has scientific research laborato- 
ries for other subjects which require 
legislation. At present there are no 
such laboratories devoted to early life, 
though they éxist in the  hospi- 
tals maintained for investigations on 
adults. 

To fulfil this need of obtaining ra- 
tional advanced ideas and a practical 
knowledge of early life, it would seem 
that educational centres, devoted to 
the especial study and investigation 
of early life, should be endowed and 
established in different parts of the 
country. Thus the queries of a fed- 
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eral bureau or the especial requests 
for advice from different states, as to 
their state laws for safeguarding chil- 
dren, could be answered intelligently, 
as questions on all other scientific 
problems, industrial or otherwise, are 
answered. 

These educational centres should 
have no political affiliations, and 
should be under the control of no es- 
pecial organizations or associations. 
They should be absolutely indepen- 
dent research laboratories for all ques- 
tions connected with early life, and 
their mission should be simply to sup- 
ply advanced knowledge on every sub- 
ject connected with human beings, 
from birth to the completion of their 
physical and corresponding normal 
mental development. They should be 
recognized centres, ready to give ad- 
vice, but leaving to the philanthro- 
pists, capitalists, educators, lawyers 
and legislators to carry out reforms of 
training and of guarding early life. 
Most of all, however, these centres 
should place on a scientific basis the 
truths emanating from modern inves- 
tigations connected with physical and 
mental development, and should teach 
how to render the young tissues less 
vulnerable to disease, and how to re- 
store the tissues to a normal condition 
when infection has occurred. 

The means for establishing and en- 
dowing such educational centres 
should probably most wisely come 
from private individuals, in order to 
avoid complications which might 
handicap unbiased work. The work- 
ers in these educational laboratories 
would thus be absolutely independent, 
and could carry on their investiga- 
tions as is done, for instance, in a 
chemical laboratory, and their results 
would thus most likely be accepted as 
authoritative by the public, by the 
state and by the nation. 

With such an educational centre in 
mind the writer has for the past eight 
vears been studying in Europe, as well 
as in this country, the problem of how 
to construct a building which, while 
representing the most perfect model 
for the preservation of life and the 
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restoration to health of young human 
beings during the period of infancy, 
should also provide a means for re- 
search work in the whole field of de- 
velopment in early life. This problem 
has been solved and a building has 
been carefully planned to carry out 
these ideas. A board of trustees has 
already obtained an ideal site for such 
a building, and holds sufficient funds to 
erect and completely finish its exterior. 

The funds for this purpose were 
given by friends who wished to estab- 
lish a memorial building for infants. 
The space for beds is sufficient to ac- 
commodate fifty infants. This num- 
ber has been carefully calculated to 
supply sufficient material for advanced 
research work, and at the same time 
is a small enough number to insure the 
most perfect care of each baby as an 
individual. 

The accompanying illustration rep- 
resents the building as it will stand, on 
a high piece of land, apart from the 
city thoroughfares and adjacent to the 
beautiful marble laboratories of the 
Harvard Medical School. 

When the trustees obtain sufficient 
funds, the entire interior of the build- 
ing is to be equipped with the best and 
most modern apparatus known for the 
determination of normal development, 
and for the study of conditions relat- 
ing to childhood and adolescence. Af- 
ter all this is accomplished there is no 
doubt but that the patients in this hos- 
pital will receive most excellent mod- 
ern treatment. 

This memorial building, with its sim- 
ple marble exterior, will represent not 
only an ideal place of refuge for sick 
infants, but also a centre for the study 
of early life, which, so far as the writer 
‘knows, has never before existed. 

A novel condition, therefore, is pre- 
sented to the public who are interested 
in child life, and the trustees who hold 
the funds given for this building have 
concluded that it is their duty to ap- 
peal to the public for the remaining 
funds necessary for finishing the in- 
terior of the building. The completed 
building will mean, at least, a start- 
ing centre for the advanced educa- 
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tional work in connection with early 
life, which has been described in this 
article as being necessary for the wise 
supervision of the child life of our 
country, and, in a broad sense, of the 
world. 

The study of what eventually is to be 
represented in the interior of the build- 
ing is an interesting one, and can be 
described in units arranged for differ- 
ent purposes, so that the donors can 
choose the especial unit to which they 
may wish their gift to be applied. 

The library is to be free to all who 
wish to study anything in connection 
with early life, and in this sense will 
be the only one of its kind in the world. 
As a knowledge of the use of the vari- 
ous foodstuffs for infant feeding and 
the method of their administration is 
the keynote to the successful rearing 
of infants, there will be a fully equipped 
and modern milk laboratory. This lab- 
oratory will be used not only for treat- 
ing the patients in the wards, but will 
also be a valuable means for instruct- 
ing girls who, in their last year at the 
various schools, may choose to take 
such a course as an elective. In con- 
nection with this course the care of 
healthy infants in a model nursery, the 
technique of rational feeding, ventila- 
tion and general hygiene will be prac- 
tically taught. 

As the milk for the model milk lab- 
oratory will be supplied from a model 
farm, and as the owner of this farm 
will always be in close touch with the 
laboratory in educational work, stu- 
dents may be taught any of the farm 
routine which is of importance to the 
infant’s and the child’s well-being. 

One of the specialties of this edu- 
cational plant will be to train nursery 
maids and to supply them to the pub- 
lic. A need has long been felt in many 
communities for a place where maids 
should be trained, not only for their 
nursery duties, but also to have an ap- 
preciation of their relations to the grad- 
uate nurse who is called into the family 
when the child is sick. This will be ac- 
complished by having a course for both 
graduate nurses and nursery maids. in 
the same building. 
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In the wards each infant will have 
supplied to it not only the food, but 
also the temperature of the surround- 
ing air modified according to its own 
especial need, and especial studies of 
these conditions will form an impor- 
tant part of the research work. 

A room especially designed for 
premature infants will aid in carrying 
out forms of treating this class of pa- 
tients, which will probably save many 
lives and form an attractive part-of the 
general work. 

There will be in close proximity to 
the wards a model lecture room, 
equipped with all the most modern ap- 
paratus for teaching and investigation. 
Here any mother may receive instruc- 
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tion, and here research work in the de- 
velopment of early life will be car- 
ried on by means of the Roentgen ray. 
In this age of preventive medicine 
it is very evident that what is needed 
for the protection of the children of the 
nation is a pediatric laboratory devoted 
to research work in/all that pertains to 
early life. Such an opportunity for 
general and special study will be pro- 
vided in the Memorial Hospital 
through its library, its various research 
laboratories and its wards; so that if 
the public is interested in promoting 
the safeguarding of early life, it would 
seem that it should be only too glad to 
contribute toward placing such an in- 
stitution on a sound financial basis. 


[ Editor’s Note.—Any persons desirous of further information as regards this hospital are invited to 
communicate with Mr. William B, Wheelwright, 95 Milk Street, Boston.] 


THE SHELL . 


By ALOYSIUS COLL 


I listened to a shell, 


And heard it tell 


A simple tale of childhood, clear and well. 


Alas! I did but hear 
My listening ear, 


Bereft of youth and glee for many a year! 


I cast away the shell; 


Lo, where it fell 


Was Age or Childhood singing-—who can tell? 


“VALE OF Avoca” LITTLE RIVER, EXETER 














EXETER, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


A TYPICAL MODERN INSTANCE OF NEW ENGLAND 
ENTERPRISE AND GROWTH 


By JOHN PHILLIPS 


journey among our New Eng- 

land towns is like a walk 

abroad in the spring, with the 
murmur of hidden streams under foot 
and the air full of the sounds of re- 
newed life, while even the withered, 
old stems that have stood out the win- 
ter are edged with green. 

Just such a rejuvenation is the im- 
pulse toward broader and better things 
everywhere mani- 
fest throughout 
New England to- 
day. 
stream of prosper- 
ity and population 
flowing in upon 
us and from with- 
out. Rather, itisan 
awakening from 
within; a new 
realization of our 
advantages and 
opportunities. Old 
institutions are 
putting on re- 
newed life, gain- 
ing confidence 
and sense of pow- 
er, adding to their 
resources and ex- 
tending their in- 
fluence. It is not so much a process of 
change as it is one of preservation and 
betterment, so that, with all this 
growth and newness, it is still New 
England—thrifty, idealistic, zealous. 

I know of none of our. communities 
that this diagnosis fits more perfectly 
than old Exeter, where a process of 
unification for progress is going on that 
is most instructive and intensely in- 
teresting. 





It is not a hoe. 





EXETER TOWN HALL 


The county seat of Rockingham 
County; home of a famous old acad- 
emy that is a national institution; sit- 
uated within the great summer col- 
onizing belt, and the centre of many 
thriving industries, Exeter is discover- 
ing that these forces which in so many 
communities are so unhappily antagon- 
istic, have, in reality, a common inter- 
est, and can work powerfully for the 
common good. 

One of the most 
effective, if not 
the most effective, 
means to this end 
is the Board of 
Trade, which has 
recently under- 
gone a process of 
revitalization that 
promises great 
things. 

Here is a news 
item, and we will 
do well to note its 
significance: On 
January four- 
teenth the Exeter 
Board of Trade 
met as the guests 
of the Exeter & 
Hampton Electric 
Company at a banquet served at the 
Squamscott Hotel. At the conclusion 
of a very able address, Allen Hollis, 
Esq., of Concord, N. H., president of 
the Electric Company, said: 

“The true relations of such corpora- 
tions to the public should be that of an 
agent entrusted with important busi- 
ness, for the successful management of 
which it is entitled to fair play. The 
corporation should do all that it can 
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SHIPPING ON SQUAMSCOTT RIVER 


in connection with its own _ busi- 
ness, and other business as well, to 
build up the community for the general 
good.” 

At the opening of the meeting Mr. 
Dana W. Baker, secretary of the Board 
of Trade, said: 

“The purpose and scope of the board 
can be expressed in no better words 
than. those of the preamble to its con- 
stitution: ‘Whereas, in union there is 
strength, and the combined efforts of 
many produce results not obtained by 
the individual; therefore, we unite in 
forming a Board of Trade for the fol- 
lowing purposes: First, for the culti- 
vation of a fraternal feeling among us; 
second, to assist in carrying forward 
to completion any project that may be 
attempted for the material advance- 
ment. of our town, and the peace 
and prosperity and happiness of our 
people.’ ” 

We must congratulate the Exeter & 
Hampton Electric Company—Mr. Hol- 
lis, its president, and Mr. C. W. Rog- 
ers, its resident manager—upon the 
wisdom and the broad, progressive 


spirit that prompted this getting to- 
gether and evoked these and other sim- 
ilar expressions. Nothing could be 
more happily indicative of the large 
possibilities of the Exeter of to-mor- 
row than such a union of its citizen- 
ship and the corporate interests that 
are resident among them. 

Drop six thousand Yankees into the 
heart of the great Sahara desert, with 
no means of egress, and the Sahara 
problem will be solved; for those 
Yankees will find or make a way of 
rendering that spot habitable. What, 
then, may six thousand Yankees ac- 
complish with such a garden spot as 
Exeter, already enriched as she is with 
institutions that are a delight and the 
envy of the nation, and industries, en- 
terprising and firmly established? 

There are 'a good many things about 
Exeter that everybody knows, although 
not as much as they should, and as we 
intend that they shall. Some other 
things that are less well-known are 
also important, and it is to these that 
we wish to give particular prominence. 

And, first, let it be remembered that 















Exeter is on tide-water and . only 
twenty-eight miles from sea. The 
Squamscott River admits schooners 
carrying from two hundred and fifty 
to three hundred tons of coal to the 
very heart of the town. This fact lo- 
cates Exeter in that great system of 
coastwise waterways that is just be- 
ginning to attract the attenion of the 
nation, and which is destined in the 
no distant future to undergo prodigious 
development. Again, it locates Exeter 
within that district so favored by the 
increasing tides of. summer immigra- 
tion, for tourists from all over the 
world are rapidly making the New 
England coast the most popular of all 





summer resorts, and pouring’ more 
wealth into the purses of her people 
than all the silver mines of the west 
produce. This little river is certainly 
one of Exeter’s leading assets. Taken 
together with the railroad facilities 
(but fifty miles from Boston and ten 
trains each way daily), the district 
offers unrivalled advantages for manu- 
facturing, while its beauty lures the 
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vacationist and tourist and affords rare 
opportunities to the fortunate resident 
of the locality. On the upper river 
there is a still undeveloped residuum of 
water power—a source of wealth that 
an industrial nation is learning to prize 
as the Indian prized his wampum. 
Practically unlimited electric power is 
available for manutacturing purposes, 
and is controlled by the same manage- 
ment, which, by its liberal policy, has 
done so much for the granite industries 
of Concord, completes the availability 
of the location for manufacturing pur- 
poses. 

From the river the land rises health- 
fully in undulations more gentle than 
are usual to New England’s rugged 
landscapes. The country side is quite 
well wooded, although one of the earli- 
est settled portions of New England, 
and there are some very fine growths 
of pine still standing. It is a very good 
dairying section, and one particularly 
well adapted to intensive farming, 
there being many level tracts, sur- 
mounted by little hills, where reser- 
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voirs may be constructed, while water 
supply is both abundant and available, 
and a big, hungry city only fifty miles 
away. How such opportunities would 
make some of our western farmers 
open their eyes! But what would they 
say of their lying idle and unimproved? 
However, let them come over a few 
years from now and we shall see what 
we Shall see! 

Durmg our visit to Exeter a meeting 
of the New Hampshire Dairymen’s As- 
sociation was in progress, and a more 


earnest, ready-to-learn body of men do’ 
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service and eléctric power for manu- 
facturing are furnished by the Exeter 
& Hampton Electric Company, and 
the service is excellent and the rates 
satisfactory. Water is furnished by 
the Exeter Water Company, and that 
arrangement also is satisfactory. The 
rates are low, the town is saved the 
expense of the investment, and the ser- 
vice is up to modern requirements. As 
the population increases the town will, 
doubtless, desire to own its own water 
plant, but that eventuality does not 
press, nor is it likely to, so long as the 
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not often come together out of any 
calling or in any section. The program 
was under the direction of the State 
Board of Agriculture, and included ad- 
dresses by distinguished scientists, as 
well as by working dairymen. New 
England agriculture is not a thing of 
yesterday, as so many say, but a thing 
of tomorrow. 

It is an ancient, somewhat quaint 
and very attractive little town that is 
built upon this most advantageous site. 
It boasts all the modern improvements. 
Electric lights as well as local traction 





town is as well served as at the present. 
Highways and town streets are in a 
highly-improved state, a noble, old 
Town Hall and several creditable 
county buildings occupy the central 
square, and there are colonial man- 
sions, too, and fine, overshadowing 
elms and beautiful churches and good, 
modern schools—and all this is the in- 
heritance, the work of the wealth of 
the fathers. What a grand, open field 
it leaves for the forward movement of 
the younger generation! 
Under the shadows of those elms 














and about those ancient mansions what 
stories linger; what a history, what a 
tradition is theirs! Four-square they 
stand, with sabbatic disdain of worldly 
fripperies ; but the old sabbatic spirit >— 
only a by-product of it remains, a 
touch of that sweet idealism which is 
the keynote of all that is distinctive in 
New England thought. 

Of strong personalities, with per- 
sonal convictions and idiosyncrasies 
equally -unbending, mingled with 
quaint humor and the pathos of starved 
imaginations, enough stories remain to 
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feature that is, we believe, without a 
parallel in the United States. 

Founded in 1867 by William Rob- 
inson, E'sq., a native of Exeter and a 
graduate of its former academy for 
boys, the school undertakes to furnish 
an academic education for young 
women. Trustees for the foundation 
are elected at the town meeting, and 
girls living in Exeter are instructed 
without tuition fees, while others may 
be received on the payment of $40 a 


year. 


The result of this arrangement is 
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furnish the stock in trade of a whole 
school of romanticists. 

Rich and tempting as is this historic 
material, we cannot turn so far from 
our purpose as to include even a sum- 
mary of it in this story of Exeter as a 
latter-day opportunity. 

Sometimes, however, personal con- 
victions blossom into institutions as 
unique and full of individual character 
as their founders. Of some such we 
may speak, for they constitute a part 
of Exeter’s opportunity. 

Robinson Seminary introduces into 
the public school system of Exeter a 


that the girls of the town are supplied 
with an endowed high school, while 
for the boys a separate high school is 
maintained after the usual manner. As 
children are admitted to the seminary 
at the beginning of the sixth grade of 
the grammar school system, the result 
is a complete segregation of the sexes 
in public school education after what 
may fairly be called the primary 
grades. The working out of this sys- 
tem is a thing to be watched with the 
keenest interest by all students of our 
public school system. 

Advantages afforded by the endow- 
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ment which the seminary enjoys are 
a greater independence of method and 
discipline, and a certain strong esprit 
de corps and resulting team, work 
among the teachers that is most com- 
mendable. 

Mr. Harlan Melville Bisbee, A. M., 
the present principal, is an earnest, en- 
thusiastic educator of advanced ideas. 
The lessons of the great revolution 
wrought in primary education in the 
past decade have not been lost upon 
him, and he is successfully introducing 
similar methods into the teaching of 
the higher branches. Especially in lan- 
guage study Mr. Bisbee has worked 
out most successfully a system of class 
study and of immediate speaking ac- 
quaintance with the language that is 
producing excellent results. As prin- 
cipal of a young girls’ school, he is 
. keenly alive tothe dangers to the 

health of the student that undoubtedly 
inhere in modern high-pressure educa- 
tion. Preparation of lessons in the reci- 


tation room under the teacher’s leader- 
ship, in place of the usual home study 
and class rote recitation, is one of the 
methods by which he saves precious 
hours of open air and sunshine for his 
young charges. Cases of severe disci- 
pline in the school are almost unknown. 
Altogether, the institution has about 
it an air of intelligent, earnest modern- 
ity that is most engaging, and that 
commends it to the hearty and enthu- 
siastic support of its alumni and of the 
town. ? 

~As to the segregation of the sexes, 
Mr. Bisbée does not find it an insistent 
issue. He would be pleased to see the 
children kept together at least two 
years longer in the grammar schools; 
and, although he believes that there 
is a distinct gain in their separation in 
the class-room, he does not particu- 
larly feel a like advantage in the sep- 
aration of the sexes in the more social 
sides of school life. * The question, 
however, is one that.is worthy of the 




















closest study, and Exeter, through the 
gift of a man of strong, individual 
ideas, finds itself to-day on the very 
skirmish line of educational progress. 
By all means, let the endowment of 
this school be ample and the experi- 
ment work out. 

The Phillips Exeter Academy aims 
distinctively to do college preparatory 
work. It sends to college each year 
from 125 to 150 students. The present 
graduating class numbers 137. Ninety 
per cent. of each graduating class and 
some members of the upper middle 
class enter college of some higher in- 
stitution of learning. 

Founded by Dr. John Phillips, whose 
gifts for the purpose during his life- 
time and by his will aggregated about 
$60,000—a most generous gift for the 
days in which he lived—Phillips Ex- 
eter has developed into a great national 
school for boys. By its very founda- 
tion, removed from local control and 
upon equal terms to students from any 
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part of the globe, the school quickly 
differentiated itself from the usual lo- 
cal New England academy. ‘That, it ° 
not only is not to-day, but never was. 
Neither was the school ever under 
church domination. Though founded 
in 1781, its first session was not opened 
till 1783. It was among the first great 
free schools in the country, and from 
the beginning drew its students from 
the most distant parts, even from the 
West Indies, so that historically, as 
well as educationally, to-day Phillips 
Exeter Academy is a national pos- 
session. 

After a brief preliminary preceptor- 
ship under William Woodbridge, the 
academy was successively in charge of 
two men, both of whom were great in- 
structors of youth. As the result of 
their united administrations of nearly 
a century, a type and standard of in- 
struction and discipline were estab- 
lished which won immediate and hearty 
recognition. 
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Benjamin Abbot succeeded William 


Woodbridge in the principalship of the - 


school in 1783, and retained the posi- 
tion until 1838, when he was succeeded 
by Gideon L. Soule, who served the 
school until 1883—that is, down to the 
beginning of the modern era. 

Together with the strongly individ- 
ual character of the deed of gift, the 
methods employed by these two re- 
markable men have left an indelible 
impression and conferred upon Phil- 
lips Exeter education a distinctive 
quality. 

The spirit of the school is as com- 
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not a university, but a boys’ school of 
the preparatory rank. It receives stu- 
dents at a younger and more impres- 
sionable time of life than does the uni- 
versity or college. At an age when the 
association of the average boy is with 
his fellows of a single community, and 
his social life almost exclusively with 
those of his own social standing (or 
that of his parents), Phillips Exeter re- 
ceives him into intimate companion- 
ship with boys from all parts of the 
country and all classes. And as the 
intimacy of the dormitory and school 
life is much closer than that of the 
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plex an entity as the personality of an 
individual; and as difficult of adequate 
presentation, to those not acquainted 
with it by. actual contact. 

Harvard University insists on its 
own democracy. So, also, with even 
stronger emphasis, does Yale, while 
Dartmouth men explain that their de- 
mocracy is of a still more pronounced 
type. And these great institutions are 
democratic, deeply and broadly so, un- 
informed aspersions to the contrary 
notwithstanding. Phillips Exeter is 


public high school, and the variety and 
representative character of the boys 
much broader and more marked, by so 
much is Phillips Exeter, not less, but 
more, democratic than any local public 
school can possibly be. To this is added 
the very important element of a school 
tradition and spirit that makes this de- 
mocracy a reality. The ablest profes- 
sional and business men of the coun- 
try, many of them of unusual eminence, 
have always cheerfully served on its 
Board of Trustees. It is hardly too 
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THE FAMOUS PAINTING PRESENTED TO THE TOWN OF EXETER 
BY MME, BOUGEREAU, THE ARTIST 


much to say that such a school is the 
most formatively democratic institu- 
tion in the country. While there are 
more differences than resemblances, 
the comparison of the school with 
Eton, Harrow or Rugby is inevitable 
and justifiable. 

There is a distinctive quality also 
to Exeter instruction and discipline. 
Perhaps it might be described as very 
earnest and intensive—a somewhat 


. 


limited curricula, very thoroughly in- 


culcated, an exaction of discipline 
broadly, humanely, sympathetically ad- 
ministered. 

Another point. Self-dependence is 
taught at Exeter as it cannot be at the 
local high school, with its intense 
methodicity and close and constant 
paternalism. 

The boys at Exeter are painstak- 
ingly, conscientiously, even tenderly, 

















cared for—but they do not know it! 
To the best of their ability to see, they 
are left very much under suggestive 
guidance to work out their own sal- 
vation; nor is the working out devoid 
of fear and trembling. There is no long 
coaxing or molly-coddling. Failure to 
maintain the standards of the school, 
either in scholarship or conduct,is, after 
a full and fair trial, met with dismissal. 
There is a careful attention to ath- 
letics, with ample ground and equip- 
ment for the purpose, and jubilant air 
of victory hovering over them. One 
of the most highly prized of the re- 
wards of merit which the school has to 
offer is the “Yale cup,” given for the 
highest combined excellence in schol- 
arship and athletics. The school is un- 
usually well provided with scholarship 
funds. Boys of very limited means, if 
especially meritorious, may find ample 
financial assistance. A fair percentage 
of the students are of the working- 
their-own-way type. The many schol- 
arships and prizes in the school attract 
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boys of good ability; they vary in 
amounts from $100 to $400. From 
$15,000 to $16,000 are thus distributed 
annually. 

As to its material prosperity, Phillips 
Exeter has had its struggles. About 
twenty years. ago it passed through 
a really critical period. Out of this 
time of stress and trouble, however, it 
was safely guided by the principal, Mr. 
Harlan P. Amen, a man of great execu- 
tive ability, sound judgment and a born 
leader of boys. Before coming to Phil- 
lips Exeter he had already made a bril- 
liant record at the Riverview Military 
Academy at Poughkeepsie, N. Y. The 
Phillips Exeter Academy of to-day, as 
it appears with its well-equipped 
school buildings and dormitories, and 
its five hundred boys gathered from all 
over the country, from San Francisco 
to New York and from New Orleans 
to St. Paul, is very largely indebted to 
his efforts. The achievement that at 
present stands most closely linked with 
his administration is, perhaps, the de- 
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velopment of the dormitory system, 
which, almost entirely, takes the boys 
out of the town boarding house, to 
their no small advantage, and brings 
them together about a common centre. 
At least a beginning has been made in 
that system of class dormitories which 
has been recently advocated by the 
president of Harvard University. The 
younger boys are provided with a very 
fine dormitory, Dunbar Hall, an ideal 
school building, exquisitely kept by the 
matron in charge. There are library, 
recreation and dining rooms on the 
first floor, with every provision for 
comfort and homelike atmosphere. 

But this achievement of Mr. Amen’s 
bids fair to be overwhelmed by the im- 
portance of the work in which he and 
the academy trustees are at present 
engaged — that, namely, of providing 
the school with adequate endowment. 

Fairly well equipped with its twenty- 
five buildings and its unique playing 
field, Phillips Exeter needs more pro- 


ductive endowment for the administra- 
tive expenses of the school, and espe- 
cially for the proper payment of its 
well-trained, devoted teachers. 

To forward this end a concerted ef- 
fort is being made to raise an addi- 


‘tional endowment fund of $350,000. 


And the effort will succeed because it 
ought to succeed. In the last ten years 
the faculty has grown from thirteen to 
twenty-six teachers, and the salary list 
from $23,000 to $55,000. An increased 
salary fund is imperative. Since 1896 
the value 6f buildings and grounds has 
increased from $180,000 to $600,000. 
The present endowment is approxi- 
mately $500,000, which should be at 
least doubled. This is a fair indication 
of the rapid growth of the school and 
of its resulting necessities. Phillips 
Exeter Academy has grown because 
the nation needs it. It meets one of 
the most vital demands of our democ- 
racy. That her loyal alumni (and no 
school can show a prouder list of sons) 




















or our men of wealth will allow this 
need to remain long unsupplied is un- 
thinkable. 

The development of these unique ed- 
ucational institutions has by no means 
absorbed the energies of Exeter. Her 
industrial achievements are also con- 
siderable, and her place in politics and 
literature an enviable one. 

Beside the Exeter Manufacturing 
Company, one of the largest industries 
in the town is that of the Gale 
Brothers’ Shoe Company. This con- 
cern makes a specialty of the manufac- 
ture of women’s shoes. 

Other industries of the town are the 
Exeter Brass Works, the machine shop 
of the Lane Brothers and the Exeter 
Machine Works. The latter plant is 
an extensive one and the business done 
is large, all sorts of boilers and steam- 
heating apparatus, etc., being turned 
out and sent to points near and far. 

Then there is a large box factory, a 
rubber step factory, the gas lighting 
company and the water works, which 
are controlled by a private corporation. 
Pottery is also numbered among the 
industries of the place, that branch of 
manufacture having been carried on in 
the town for more than a century. 

There are two banking concerns in 
town—the Exeter Banking Company 
and the Union Five Cents Savings 
Bank. These are strong institutions, 
conservatively and yet progressively 
managed. 

An institution of which Exeter should 
feel proud is its widely-known local pa- 
per, the Exeter News Letter. Estab- 
lished in 1831, this paper has success- 
fully maintained the older and more 
dignified traditions of earlier days, and 
for that reason finds itself to-day at 
the forefront, as the demand of our own 
time for a more worthy type of jour- 
nalism increases. 

A force too numerous to mention in- 
dividually, as they deserve to be, are 
the merchants who conduct the trade 
of Exeter’s busy Water street, and a 
bright and busy street it is. 

These men, in a very important sense, 
are Exeter. They constitute the Board 
of Trade. Politically, as well as com- 
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mercially, they determine the town’s 
activities. Their interests are most vi- 
tally at stake in every move that is 
made, and upon their breadth, public 
spirit and watchfulness the prosperity 
of the community rests. 

It is usual for local .pride to escort 
visiting strangers to the “big sights,” 
fine residence streets, public buildings, 
works of art, etc., but anyone “showing 
off” Exeter should by no means omit 
to afford his guest an opportunity to 
visit the retail district, for it is one 
of the attractive things about the town. 
And in this we would include the old 
Squamscott Hotel, now taking on new 
prosperity and attractiveness under its 
new management. 

It was in the broad office of this old 
house that we met Judge Henry A. 
Shute, whose “Real Diary of a Real 
Boy” has made Exeter old home terri- 
tory to tens of thousands of readers 
who have not forgotten that they were 
boys. 

There are many towns in which land 
can be purchased and railroad sidings 
constructed, but, as places of residence, 
few have what Exeter supplies. 

Let us summarize briefly: Exeter is 
on tidewater; Exeter has water power 
and electric power, in addition to facili- 
ties for bringing coal in unbroken car- 
goes to her own wharves. 

Exeter has an intelligent and con- 
tented laboring population, and her fac- 
tories have never been forced to close 
down for a single day by labor 
troubles. 

Exeter is situated on the Western 
division of the Boston & Maine Rail- 
road, fifty miles from Boston, and with 
ten trains daily each way, and with an 
express service that fairly reduces the 
time to suburban practicability. 

Exeter is in the heart of the beauti- 
ful New England coast summer resort 
district, and has attractions that have 
led many people of wealth and taste to 
erect summer homes. 

Exeter is one of the important educa- 
tional centers of the country, and offers 
a home and social life that makes it, 
not a mere place where one may exist, 
but a place in which to live. 





"TWENTY-FIVE HUNDRED MILES WITH 
wits”. 


By JOHN F. O'CONNELL 


T wasn’t what John F. Fitzgerald 
said during his 2500-mile tour of 
Boston, which consumed about 

five weeks of nightly speed flights 
against time, but it was the way 
he said it. “Fitz” didn’t say a thing 
during the entire campaign that 
amounted to much, and nobody knows 
it better than himself; but whenever he 
entered a crowded hall, where he had 
to fight his way to the platform through 
a howling throng of men who admired 
the indomitable spirit of the little 
fighter, he just started in to talk, trust- 
ing to his remarkably quick brain to 
make it sound all right. It depended 
upon the kind of gathering whether 
the candidate was to appear as “Honey 
Fitz,” “The Little General,” the 
“product of the dear old North End,” 
or “the Hon. John F. Fitzgerald”; but 
in any guise he said what the crowd 
wanted him to say, and he left them 
howling as madly as when he entered. 

Sometimes fifty miles a night the 
scrappy aspirant for the Mayor’s chair 
travelled, speaking anywhere the ma- 
chine happened to stop. He didn’t 
care. He never knew most of the time 
what route had been planned, because 
that had all been left to the managers 
of his campaign; but no matter 
whether his chauffeur whirled him up 
to the well-ordered environs where 
an outlying improvement associa- 
tion awaited in dignified, and most 
times antagonistic, manner to hear the 
oft-accused one speak, or whether he 
was landed at the narrow entrance to 
a rough-and-ready gang of ward hang- 
ers-on, he made the most alluring kind 
of a speech, replete with words, but 
hazy as to actual meaning. .To the 
improvement association it was gar- 
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bage removal, transit improvements or 
anti-race suicide, with a rapid refer- 
ence to the “six at home.” To the gang 
in the ward room, after the panhan- 
dlers had been brushed aside or dis- 
creetly cared for by members of the 
candidate’s party, he eloquently de- 
cried the apparently growing habit of 
moneyed men to “debauch the electo- 
rate and try to secure office by mis- 
leading the weak voter by the power 
of gold. But no, no—a thousand times 
no; for I can trust this intelligent audi- 
ence to stand by the friend of the peo- 
ple—one of your own kind, to repudi- 
ate this grasping factor in the present 
election. Can’t I, boys?” The answer 
of the boys left no room for doubt. 

It has been asked many times since 
the recent Boston election what caused 
Storrow’s defeat. Some say “George 
did it,” and there are unproven stories 
to the effect that the Hibbard forces 
were delighted with the result because 
Storrow had gone down; but the re- 
markable campaign of thirteen weeks, 
as Fitzgerald preferred to call it, be- 
cause he considers his participation in 
the state and county election as part 
of his battle for vindication, must be 
taken into consideration. Fitzgerald 
addressed anywhere from from five to 
thirty-five gatherings every evening 
for six weeks during the municipal 
campaign, and went 2500 miles in an 
automobile, according to the figures of 
Rocket, the genius who guided the car 
through good, bad and _ indifferent 
weather. 

Never did Fitzgerald neglect an op- 
portunity to show himself and speak, 
no matter how small the crowd. He 
didn’t care whether it was men, women 
or children that he addressed. ‘They 




















all meant votes to him. The opposi- 
tion didn’t believe this, and the more 
dignified candidates decreed that the 
voters must be educated to Fitzgerald- 
ism, and made to realize the signifi- 
cance of the finance commission inves- 
tigation and reports; but not so with 
Fitz. The opposition daily hurled 
pointed questions at him and dared 
him to answer that very day. In those 
early days of personalities in the ad- 
vertisements the chaps from the “pur- 
chased press,” who stuck to Fitz like 
leeches and refused to miss a word he 
said, used to expect that the accused 
would answer, and it would mean great 
copy; but not for a minute. Fitzgerald 
ignored these charges as if they were 
being made against the great hunter 
in Africa and were matters with which 
a Boston candidate was not con- 
cerned, until somebody in the camp of 
the enemy made a silly mistake and 
accused Fitzgerald in a public adver- 
tisement of a grafting deal which oc- 
curred in the administration previous 
to 1906-07, when Fitz was mayor of 
Boston. Then he decided to notice the 
mean things. 

“Need I answer such charges as 
those,” he naively asked, his whole 
being suffused with the forgiving and 
patient air of injured innocence, “when 
my desperate opponents resort to such 
methods? I am accused of permitting 
coal to be purchased by the city of 
Boston which was inferior in grade 
and under weight, when those things 
occurred in the time of Mayor: Patrick 
Collins, whom no man dared charge 
with dishonesty.” And this was the 
truth. The blunderers were forced to 
take back the things they said in that 
advertisement and Fitz made the most 
of it. Just how much that one inci- 
dent figured in the defeat of Storrow 
will never be known, but it was a 
factor. 

With entire propriety the opposition 
did present much more serious charges, 
some of them along the same lines and 
all secured through the investigations 
of the finance commission during the 
Fitzgerald administration; but for a 
long time they made no impression on 
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Fitz. Night after night, when these 
additional counts were appearing in 
the press of the city and the public 
wanted to hear some kind of an an- 
swer, the doughty and resourceful ac- 
cused contented himself, and appar- 
ently most of his audiences, by wailing 
against the men who could say such 
untruthful things as were described in 
that mistaken and revoked accusation 
about the coal. With all the remark- 
able cunning he possessed as a natural 
leader of a certain class who never fail 
to get to the polls, no matter what the 
weather, the “Little General” played 
on the innate sense of fair play in every 
man’s bosom, and the real question of 
honesty or dishonesty never occurred 
to them when Fitz was crying out in 
his injured innocence. 

There are few men in Boston who 
can talk faster than John F. Fitzgerald, 
although, undoubtedly, there are many 
who can say more in fewer words, and 
on this remarkable ability his cam- 
paign managers relied to take him 
through the most exhausting whirl- 
wind speechmaking tours night after 
night. The night’s work always 
started from Young’s Hotel, in the 
heart of the down-town district. While 
taking supper the tireless campaigner 
would dictate a speech to be sent to 
the newspapers, and it was this matter 
he was supposed to deliver during his 
slap-bang round of the night. It usu- 
ally dealt with the number of corpora- 
tions with which the principal oppos- 
ing candidate was. affiliated, and de- 
plored the selection of a mayoralty as- 
pirant who found it necessary to ex- 
pend vast sums for his publicity work. 
With this plaint, of course, went the 
cry of the accused one’s own poverty 
and inability to cope with a man of the 
opponent’s type “if money were to be 
the deciding factor.” In those few 
words Fitzgerald summarized his en- 
tire campaign. Night after night the 
newspapermen who accompanied him 
heard nothing but that one cry—the 
vague charges that his opponent was a 
very wealthy man, and had the usual 
failings of the big financier in manipu- 
lating great interests, mentioning one 
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or two specific instances which were 
never seriously considered by anybody 
that heard them. The only claim upon 
which Fitzgerald based his claim to 
election was that he refused to dis- 
charge the city laborers in the dead of 
winter, and this the opposition denied 
by saying the Central Labor Union 
practically determined the mayor’s ac- 
tion in this instance. 

It is almost impossible for type to 
describe the antics of the gatherings 
Fitzgerald addressed when he cried 
out his interest in the laborer. “See 
what the Hibbard administration did,” 
he bawled before 600 men in an outly- 
ing hall just about New Year’s. “You 
remember the New Year’s present 
those men got. Getting $2.25 per day, 
and if they were thrown out in the 
middle of winter, their entire yearly 
pay reached the munificent sum of $25 
per year. And they had six or eight 
in the family. They were fired by the 
Hibbard administration. That is what 
the finance commission blamed me for 
not doing. Discharge these men in the 
dead of winter. Would I? No; i’d lose 
my right arm first.” 

Fitzgerald verbally amputated that 
arm 500 times if he did it once during 
that 2500-mile ride. And when the 
amputation was discussed it brought 
the crowd to their feet with shrieks of 
delight. It was thrilling, and he had 
cornered every vote in that room when 
he uttered that statement. ‘That was 
the way the city labor question was 
handled in some audiences. But, of 
course, that wouldn’t go every place, 
and nobody knew it better than John 
F. Fitzgerald, who could intuitively 
size up his, audience the moment he 
entered the room. He adopted entirely 
different tactics in other places. He 
said: 

“The finance commission criticises 
me for hiring labor that was incom- 
petent and not being able to get for the 
city 100 cents for every dollar ex- 
pended. Do you know the way I was 
compelled to hire these men? The civil 
service commission had to be con- 
sulted. If I wanted ten men, they 
would be requisitioned and a list of 
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twenty would be sent to me. Could I 
select the youngest and the most able- 
bodied? No. The man with sixteen 
in his family got first choice—that was 
the law—the man with fifteen got sec- 
ond choice, the man with twelve, ten, 
nine and so on was chosen according 
to the size of his family, and I had 
nothing to do whatever with the mat- 
ter of their selection. And then I am 
criticised for not getting the same re- 
turns for the city as the private con- 
tractor, who can get the maximum of 
service from foreign labor with a mini- 
mum of expense.” 

Such claims as those sounded plaus- 
ible, and they went out in Dorchester 
and Brighton, where the improvement 
society fad has taken a strong hold on 
the people. ‘And if it wasn’t this plaus- 
ible line of defense, then it was some- 
thing equally nice-sounding, and, of 
course, showed Fitz to be innocent. 
And relative to that it may be said for 
a certainty that Fitz never once said 
that he was wrong. He was perfectly 
confident from the first that he had 
been mistreated by the combined forces 
of the reformers, finance commission 
and Good Government Association, 
and would refuse to admit that his ad- 
ministration had not been conducted 
properly. And he never made a state- 
ment for which he might be sorry. The 
ordinary person going about at this 
mile-a-minute pace and reeling off min- 
ute speeches might say something in an 
audience which would “put him in 
bad,” but not so with Fitz. Of course, 
there were instances when he skidded 
onto dangerous ground and started a 
sentence which began to make every- 
body feel uncomfortable; but before 
the period had been reached his intui- 
tive mind had seen the danger, and the 
grease had been applied so generously 
before the phrase was finished that 
everybody was feeling comfortable 
again and the Fitz tact had again tri- 
umphed. 

Fitz had the “great unterrified” with 
him, without doubt. In that environ- 
ment lay his strength, and so certain 
was he that this element would vote 
right that it was hardly necessary for 
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him to waste his time appearing before 
them; but there were other sections 
and groups where éxplanation was vi- 
tally necessary for his election and he 
knew it; so, as the campaign drew 
near, his managers decided that some- 
thing must be done about answering 
those charges which the newspapers 
were spreading every day on the po- 


litical pages. So the usual type of 
Fitzgerald explanation was made in a 
noon rally at Faneuil Hall, where it 
was impossible to get even a standing 
place ten minutes before Fitzgerald 
appeared to read his statement. It was 
cleverly put together and carried some 
weight, and this was the only time of 
the whole campaign where Fitzgerald 
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found it necessary to directly admit 
‘that these charges must be answered. 
The campaign of the opposition was 
comparatively dignified. The man- 
agers may have thought it uncultured 
-and improper to rush about and speak 
with such haste; a more deliberate, but 
nevertheless complete, tour of the city 
was planned; but not so with Fitzy. 
Such dignity, he admits, is dangerous 
for a man who wants the vote of the 
great public; so, whenever he hap- 
pened to pass a lighted hall, he would 
say: “What’s going on there? Is it 
one of our places?” If it wasn’t, a mes- 
senger was dispatched to the people 
conducting the dance or social, as the 
case happened to be, and they were 
asked if they would care to have “the 
next mayor appear and meet the ladies 
and‘ gentlemen.” In most cases this 
request was granted, and after the can- 
didate had entered and made a brief 
speech, non-political in its character if 
his best judgment so decided, he 
counted that as just so many more 
votes added to those already assured 
him.’ That was the way he went night 
after night. Any sort of a gathering— 
and there are many and diverse in Bos- 
ton during a winter—from a smoke 
talk to a drawing-room festival—was 
not too small to be honored by a visit 
from Fitz; and in this way, by sheer 
force of personality, he gained a foot- 
hold that must be reckoned with in ex- 
plaining the cause of his recent election. 
Then those house parties: He de- 
cided to make an early start in his 
campaign, and, as it was too long a 
time to keep up the interest in rallies, 
he hit upon the idea of going from 
house to house and meeting gatherings 
of men who had been notified the night 
before of the fact that the candidate 
was coming. Every evening a list of 
seven or eight would be arranged, and 
here Fitzgerald met from thirty to 
sixty men and many women. In this 
way he also added to his strength. 
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There were many householders who 
read their paper rather carefully and 
wanted to hear about those finance 
commission charges, but when they 
heard Fitz talk transit improvements 
for any district he might happen to be 
in, garbage removal, pat the children 
on the head and speak to the lady of 
the household, it meant votes. 

There are some people who may say 
that they voted against the dictates of 
their conscience, and that Fitzgerald 
was not a credit to his race or religion, 
and to his credit he never once men- 
tioned either, no matter how safe the 
place happened to be; but there is this 
to be said even by his enemies—that he 
is an able man and can make a good 
mayor. He knows the needs of Boston 
as well as any man; has a remarkable 
grasp of the municipal subjects, and 
his resourcefulness has been a matter 
of comment since he found the way to 
get his name into the Congressional 
Record by frequent interruptions of 
speakers on the floor of the national 
House of Representatives. He wants 
to see the city prosper, no matter what 
his other motives may be; he has been 
tried, found wanting, and had publicly 
said that he is just going to show that 
the judgment was hasty and unjust. 
He has almost wept in his anger in the 
presence of newspaper friends because 
of the grief of his family felt when the 
sensational newspapers pictured him 
with the word “grafter” across his 
forehead, and his intimates say that 
the charges, if not untrue, were exag- 
gerated. Since his election a hostile 
press wheeled about instantly, and with 
the warmest words of encouragement 
promised to stand by him. The speaker 
of the House of Representatives guar- 
anteed the sympathetic support. of that 
body ; civic organizations are standing 
by to help him on, and if John F. Fitz- 
gerald does not vindicate himself after 
that 2500-mile plea for just one more 
chance, then he himself is to blame. 
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“A DOOR OUT” 


By MARY A. P. STANSBURY 


HERE died not many months 

ago, in an cld country-house 

in Kentucky, attended only by 
an aged, black body-servant, a veteran 
of the Civil War, whose name—a 
proud one in the annals of the Blue- 
grass state—shall be here disguised 
under the pseudonym of Thomas Fair- 
mont. 

His case was one which, forty-five 
years ago, attracted widespread atten- 
tion, on ‘account of his distinguished 
ancestory, his own remarkable record 
as a soldier and the grotesquely terrible 
fate which condemned him to draw out 
a helpless existence of more than two- 
score years. But with the silent lapse 
of time, both his gallantry and his 
sufferings had been well nigh for- 
gotten, and the announcement of his 
death revived their memory only in 
the hearts of a few surviving comrades. 

In the beginning of the great strug- 
gle which rent his native state from 
center to circumference, arraying 
friend against friend and _ brother 
against brother, and bursting asunder 
social, business, and family ties, Tom 
Fairmont, true to the traditions of a 
line reaching back to Revolutionary 
times, espoused with sorrowful, but 
unflinching, determination the cause of 
the Union. 

He was then twenty-four years old, 
a magnificent specimen of physical 
manhood, standing six feet two, with 
handsome, high-bred features, and 
muscles developed by athletic exer- 
cises and the practice of daring horse- 
manship. His mind was well worthy so 
noble a housing. He was just complet- 
ing a brilliant course at the college of 
laws, in preparation for a profession 
to which his family had given many 
an eloquent advocate and profound 
jurist. 


Relinquishing all the bright pros- 
pects of peaceful life, he enlisted as a 
private in the — Regiment of Union 
Volunteers. He did not, however, re- 
main long in the ranks, but rose rap- 
idly through successive positions to 
the command of the regiment. 

It was in this capacity that he par- 
ticipated July 2, 1863—the second day 
of the memorable battle of Gettys- 
burg-—in the fierce hand-to-hand strug- 
gle by which the Confederates were 
repelled from the rocky ridge known as 
“Little Round Top,” and the de- 
cisive victory of the following day was 
rendered possible. 

Fighting with almost incredible 
valor, the young leader fell fright- 
fully wounded. After the retreat of 
the enemy he was taken up for dead, 
but a close examination discovering a 
faint movement of the heart, he was 
tenderly carried to the hospital, where 
he suffered the amputation of both 
legs and his left hand. For many days 
he lay barely alive and totally uncon- 
scious of his surroundings. Then, as 
if by a miracle, his wonderful vitality 
asserted itself and he began slowly to 
recover. 

At length, a mere fragment of a 
man—in the words of one of his 
nurses, “barely enough of him to hold 
one of the bravest souls which God 
ever breathed,”—he was taken by 
careful stages back to the home which 
had been desolated during his brief 
absence by the death of both his par- 
ents. 

He had been the only son of an 
only son, and was absolutely without 
any near kindred. Some of his boy- 
hood friends had been alienated by 
the war, others were fighting in the 
ranks or filling soldiers’ graves. 
Rarely had one found himself more 
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alone than did this maimed and broken 
man. 

One humble friend remained whose 
faithful devotion was as that of the 
Moabite maiden who followed the 
shattered fortunes of the stricken 
Naomi. 

The family slaves had been manu- 
mitted, some years previously, by the 
elder Fairmont, but some had refused 
to leave the home which represented to 
them only kindness and protection. 
Among these was Joe, to whom, at the 
birth of the heir of the house, had 
been assigned his special attendance. 
Joe was but a few years older than 
his charge, and the two boys, the fair 
and the dark, grew up in the intimate 
relation of master and servant which 
can only be understood by those fa- 
miliar with the best aspects of the 
old slaveholding regime. They played, 
rode, hunted, and fished together. Joe 
would have vindicated his loyalty at 
need by the’ shedding of the last 
drop of his blood, and, on the other 
hand, any act of cruelty or injustice 
directed against his dusky retainer 
aroused in Tom one of the rare rages 
which recalled to the old “uncles” or 
“aunties” awe- “stricken memories of 
his grandfather, “ole Marse.” 

Smitten to the very core of his 
proud and sensitive nature, and feel- 
ing himself a mere object ‘of curious 
pity, Fairmont’s instinct was toward 
complete isolation from his kind. Visi- 
tors, one after another, were by his 
order courteously denied. 

“T can’t be stared at like a freak. in 
a museum!” he bitterly declared. 

One day, not long after his return, a 
reluctant exception was made in fa- 
vor of the rector of the village parish. 
The old minister who had christened 
Fairmont in infancy, from whose hand 
he had received his first communion, 
and who had buried his father and 
mother,—was recently dead. Fair- 
mont had recalled with a rush of 
yearning affection, the old man’s be- 
nignant face and kindly voice, and the 
sharp contrast between that memory 
and the visible personality of the new 
incumbent, affected him, at the latter’s 
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entrance, with distinct disappointment. 
Moreover, with perhaps abnormal sen- 
sitiveness, he fancied that he detected 
a slight element of repugnance blended 
with the expression of pity which he 
had taught himself to expect. 

The Rev. Mr. Clay was still a young 
man, professional from the crown of 
his smooth head to the extremity of 
his shapely foot,—self-assured with 
the callow certainty of inexperience in 
the midst of the eternal verities before 
which older and wiser men hesitate 
and tremble. 

“T trust, Colonel Fairmont,” said the 
rector, after the first ceremonious 
greetings, “that you fully realize your 
immense obligation of thankfulness to 
God, who, blessing the beneficent skill 
= surgery, has preserved to you your 
i e. ” 

Poor Joe, waiting humbly in the 
background, was struck with appre- 
hension at sight of a deep flush slowly 
mounting to his master’s cheeks and 
brow—the signal-flag, as he well 
knew, of some tremendous storm of 
feeling. 

When Fairmont replied, however, it 
was with a cold self-restraint. 

“Pardon me, sir,” said he, “but I 
venture to believe that God had little 
to do with my case. I offered my life 
to my country, to my God. It was the 
best gift I had, and He accepted it at 
my hand. I was dying decently, with 
all my members on me, when I was 
caught back and imprisoned—I, a man, 
as you are, with a man’s blood and 
brain and soul—in this maimed hulk 
of a body! You may call it ‘the bene- 
ficent skill’—I call it, sir, the devilish 
cunning of surgery!” 

The Rev. Mr. Clay actually gasped. 
One word escaped his well-trained lips. 

“Blasphemy !” 

“Joe,” said Fairmont, when the door 
had closed behind his outraged visi- 
tor, “put me to bed. I am even a 
worse wreck than I knew—and a brute 
besides! There isn’t room enough in 
me to keep my temper!” 

Joe lifted him gently from the 
wheeled easy-chair to his couch. 
Fairmont turned upon his face and the 
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pillows shook with a man’s terrible 
sobs. 

Joe fell on his knees beside his mas- 
ter. 

“OQ Marse Tom, don’t, don’t!” he 
wailed. “Don’t yo’ go for to mind 
dat umptious somebody! I gib yo’ 
my feet, my han’s, eberyting! I’d cut 
em off for yo’ if ’t would do any good. 
O my Marse Tom!” 

“I know it, my poor fellow! After 
this, keep everybody away from me. 
It’s you and I, Joe, till the end!” 

A period of profound dejection fol- 
lowed this outburst. For days Fair- 
mont refused to leave his bed. He 
read nothing, his food was almost un- 
touched, and all Joe’s unremitting at- 
tentions elicited scarcely a response. 

The crisis came, one afternoon, when 
Joe, entering the room softly in the 
hope that his master might be sleeping, 
saw him, with his uninjured hand, 
shove something furtively into the 
drawer of the small table standing at 
his elbow. In a moment, the servile 
instinct of generations was over- 
powered, and the manhood under the 
black skin leaped to mastery of the 
emergency. 

“Marse Tom,” said Joe, in a strange 
voice, unlike his own, “yo’ needn’t go 
for to hide dat ’ar pistol fom me! I 
sha’n’t take it away f’om yo.’ If yo’ 
want to use it, yo’ kin—I sha’n’t hen- 
der. But I’ve got dis to say, though 
the words mos’ break my heart. Marse 
Tom, I’se wid yo’ eber since yo’ 
was bawn. I seed yo’ when yo’ wa’n’t 
yit turned o’ five year, snatchin’ your 
white kitten out’n the jaws of ole Sam 
Warner’s bull-dog. Ag’in I seed yo’ 
jump into the creek wid all your close 
on an’ bring out yellow Sal’s li’l Dick. 
I seed yo’ wallop big young Marse 
Oliver dat time he cut me wid his 
whip. I’se watched yo’ tame de wild 
hosses dat nobody else dast to tech. 
I’se been wid yo’ on de ma’ch an’ in 
de field. I was by when de bullets 
cotched yo’ dar on de mountain. I 
helped to nuss yo’ fru your misery in 
de horspital. An’ I ain’t neber seed yo’ 
a coward! An’, please God, Marse 
Tom,”—his voice rang like a trumpet 
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—“I ain’t lookin’ to see yo’ a coward 
now!” 

A strange silence fell in the room, 
through which the tall clock ticked 
the ponderous seconds. 

“Joe,” said Fairmont at last, in a 
broken voice, “come here!” He 
reached out his one strong, beautiful 
hand and clasped the hard fingers. “I 
thank you. You are the best—the 
kindest—friend a man ever had. Don’t 
worry about the revolver—it will 
never tempt me again!” 

On that same day, by a strange 
coincidence, there came to Fairmont 
the first of a series of letters, the 
story of which was untold during his 
long life-time. 

* * * * * 

More than forty years afterwards, 
Mrs. Vavasour, the “wise woman,” 
confidant, and childless mother of the 
country-side, was called to her recep- 
tion room at the request of an old, 
white-haired colored man. 

“How are you, Joe?” she asked 
kindly. “I have thought of you very 
often in the last few days.” 

“T’ank yo’ kin’ly, Miss. Julie, ma’am, 
I’se tol’able.” 

He looked at her wistfully. 

“You have lost a good master, Joe.” 

“Yes, Miss Julie, I has. Nobody but 
me knows how good.” 

“But surely the rest of us know 
something of his goodness. Hardly a 
poor or afflicted person in the whole 
neighborhood but has some proof of 
it. I have often wondered how he 
could know other people’s needs so 
well, and do so much for them.” 

“Dat’s so, Miss Julie, ma’am, I don’t 
mean no disreverence, but it some- 
times ’peared to me as Marse Tom 
was something like de Lawd,—nobody 
seed him an’ yet he seed everybody.” 

“He saw through your eyes, my 
good old Joe,” said Mrs. Vavasour, in 
a soft aside. ‘Then, as she noted the 
pain in the old man’s face, she said, 
“Do not mourn him too much. Try 
to remember how glad he must have 
been to go.” 

“T ain’t mou’nin’, Miss Julie, ’deed I 
ain’t.” 
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The tears rolling down his furrowed 
cheeks and falling unheeded upon his 
neatly brushed waistcoat, denied his 

words, 
~ “Y’se done minded all he tole me. 
‘Don’t let anybody tech me but you, 
Joe,’ he says ‘an’ have me a coffin long 
enough for a man!’ He’s layin’ along- 
side o’ Marse Henry an’ ole Marse, an’ 
his grave ain’t no shorter than 
their’n. 

“I: come to-ask your ’vice about 
somethin’, Miss Julie.” 

The old man drew from beneath his 
coat a small manuscript—book of 
letters and a little velvet covered box. 

“I was projeckin’ to burn these along 
wid de oders Marse Tom tole me 
about, but dis here’—he opened the 
little box and disclosed a curl of 
faded golden hair—‘“dis here kind 0’ 
wound itself around my finger like as 
if it was alive, an’-—I jes’ couldn’t! 

“Miss Julie, dese letters are f’om a 
lil’ gal somewheres up in de norf. 
Marse Tom, he used to read ’em to 
me. Yo’ see”—in humble self-depre- 
ciation—“he had to have somebody, 
an’ dere was only me. You'll under- 
stan’ ’em, Miss Julie, a heap better’n 
I can tell yo’ about ‘em. 

“De fust one come on de mos’est 
turrible day my pore Marse Tom eber 
had, Miss Julie, ma’am,”’—his voice 
sank to a whisper—‘J was e’en a niost 
afraid he was goin’ to shoot hisse’f! I 
neber fo’get how he read it two, three 
times over befo’ he spoke at all. Den 
a light come in his face an’ he smiled 
for de fust time in weeks, an’ he says 
right soft, ‘Joe, here’s a li'l’ gal as 
has found a door out?’ 

“An’ I members de las’ one, too. 
Dere was a paper come with it tellin’ 
as she had died. Marse Tom smiled 
den, too, but his smile make de tears 
run down your face. 

“‘Dere won’t be any more letters, 
Joe,’ says he. ‘De lil’ gal has gone 
out of the door for good.’ 

“Miss Julie, what does yo’ fink I 
orter do wid the letters?” 

“Let me read them, Joe, and come 
again to-morrow.” 

When the old man had gone away 
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comforted, Mrs. Vavasour sat long 
turning the yellowing leaves of the 
little book. The heart of a woman- 
child matured by suffering lay open 
before her, yet she was conscious of 
no spirit of intrusiveness. Was it not 
—like some clear lake mirroring the 
sunlight, rippling winds, tremulous 
reeds, and flitting wings—open, too, for 
all hearts in need? 

There were not many of the letters 
—little more than a score in all, cov- 
ering a period of two years, for the 
child had died at fourteen. They were 
dated from a point of land on the 
Maine coast, quiet then, but since be- 
come a populous summer resort. Mrs. 
Vavasour read them all, but we may 
follow her with extracts gathered here 
and there almost at random. 


“Dear Colonel Fairmont :— 


“T asked mother if it would be right 
for me to send you a letter, and she 
said that it would be right for a little 
girl who could never run and play any 
more, to do almost anything else that 
she wanted to and could. 

“You see, though you do not know 
anything about me, I know all about 
you. That is because Janet Greyson’s 
brother Charlie—Janet is my best 
friend—was in the 20th Maine Regi- 
ment in the battle where you were 
hurt so dreadfully. Charlie was 
wounded himself and had to come 
home. He used to tell Janet and me 
about the fight, and how brave the 
men were, but he always ended by 
saying, ‘But there was nobody like 
Colonel Fairmont. I shall never for- 
get how he looked cheering on his 
men the moment before he was shot 
down.’ 

“But that is not why I am writing 
to you. There is another reason,— 
I can’t walk either! 

“It happened almost two summers 
ago—I am twelve now—when I was 
riding my pony over the hill. Poor 
Penny! It wasn’t his fault, forg he 
slipped on a rolling stone and, try- 
ing to catch himself, threw me over 
his head against a rock. It did some- 
thing to my back—I don’t know just 
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what—but I have never been able to 
use my legs since and I shall never 
be— ‘They didn’t mean me to know 
that, but I overheard father and 
mother talking one day. But it’s a 
great deal better to know things, 


don’t you think?—for then you are 


not all the time disappointed. 

“The pain was dreadful at first. I 
had to take things to help me to bear 
it. But now it isn’t often that I have 
a very had day and, on my better ones, 
I can be bolstered up with cushions, 
and read or write a little, or look away 
through my window out over the ocean. 

“We used to come here only in 
summer time, but now the doctor says 
it is best for me to stay here all the 
year, and when father and mother 
have to go to town, I have my dear old 
nurse, Nannie, the same who took 
care of me when I was a baby. 

“But I have left my strongest reason 
ia writing till the last. I am almost 
affaid to tell it to you. It seems so 
silly that a little girl like me should 
think. she had found out something 
that such a great, brave man as you 
might not have thought of. 

“You see, I had always been out of 
doors so much, and I loved it in a 
way that I could not explain to any- 
body, and when I knew that I should 
never go about again, it seemed as 
if I couldn’t possibly bear it. I felt 
as if I were shut up in some dreadful 
prison and couldn’t break through. 
Sometimes I would cry until I was 
almost too weak to breathe, and 
frighten mother and Nannie dread- 
fully. 

“One day, Janet and her brother 
Bob came in to see me on their way 
to High Rocks. It was a lovely day, 
and they had a lunch basket and a 
Lisa of fairy-tales to read. 

“After they were gone I lay looking 
at my feet—you see, I couldn’t feel 
them at all—and thinking what good- 
for-nothing things they were. Then, 
all at once it came into my head as 
if somebody had spoken that all feet 
are ever good for is just to show the 
wel Mine, before I was hurt, had 
shown me the way to such a lot of 
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places that | knew so well now that | 
could see them with my, eyes shut. 
Then I said out loud. 

“*What is to hinder my going to 
the picnic with Janet and Bob?’ 

“T can’t tell you how strange it 
seemed to me when I first thought my- 
self out of the door on the east porch, 
but, after a few minutes, it was all 
quite natural. I took the path through 
the field past the cottage with the old 
boat in front filled with sweet peas and 
nasturtiums, and—you may laugh, dear 
Colonel Fairmont—but IJ really smelled 
the wild strawberries in the fence corners! 
I made myself go very slowly, over 
the stepping-stones through the hol- 
low, past the old grove of sprucés, into 
the main road, and then up the path 
that winds to the top of the cliff. 
There was the old thicket of bayberry 
bushes and blackberry vines, the juni- 
per with the little, new, light-green 
tassels at the ends of the twigs, but I 
didn’t need to be careful any more 
about the poison ivy! And oh! the 
wild roses! Whole fields of them all 
fluttering with bees and butterflies! 

“I knew just where the children 
would be in the hollow of the rocks 
over the spouting cave. It was half- 
tide and I could hear the water boom- 
ing and see the white spray with the 
rainbow in it. 

“There they were, Janet and Bob, 
with their pillow spread on the rock 
and their lunch basket open, and I 
thought—just thought—that I heard 
Janet say, ‘If only Alice were here.’ 
That was the hard part of it, that I 
could see them so plainly and they 
couldn’t see me at all. 

“The sea and the sky were both so 
blue that one could hardly tell where 
one stopped and the other began. 
There were two or three white sails 
in the offing, the gulls were dipping 
and diving, and I could just make 
out the black head of a seal swimming 
about in the water. 

“When the children had finished 
their luncheon, Janet began to read 
aloud—I made believe the story was 
‘The Sleeping Beauty,’ because I know 
that by heart. 
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“After a while | was tired and knew 
it was time to think myself home 
again! This time I came around the 
path by the chapel, and through the 
pasture where the bad cow feeds. She 
couldn’t chase me! 

“There I was again on my bed— 
what do you think?—I fell asleep and 
never waked until Bob and Janet came 
tip-toeing in at the door. 

““Tf only you had been there,’ said 
Janet. 

““*T was,’ said I. 

“The children stared at me, but I 
only laughed. One can never explain 
such things to people who have feet! 

“Dear Colonel Fairmont, I am 
frightened to have written you such 
a long letter, but—your feet must have 
shown you the way to so many more 
places than mine! 

“Your little friend, 


“ALICE ROMAINE. 


“IT could never tell you how I love 
your letter. Only to think that you 
should care to write so long and 
beautifully to a little stranger-girl like 
me! And that you should say I had 
taught you something! 

“And your plan is such a lovely one 
that ‘we should take each other along 
when we go out thinking.’ Only you 
know so many wonderful places, and 
I so few and quiet ones. 

“But I do believe you would like me 
to take you to the ‘Old Garden’ to-day. 
One must choose a morning like this, 
bright and cool, because it is a long 
way down the beach. 

“We are going over the hill now. 
On our left is the bay, with the bare 
sands blue as steel, and fringed with 
thousands of gulls at their breakfast. 
Hark! do you hear the little sand- 
peep cheeping to her roly-poly chick- 
ens? 

“Over on the other side of the point, 
you see the sparkle of the open sea, 
with nothing, as father says, ‘between 
us and Spain.’ 

“Now we are coming to the surf 
beach. Hear the bathers laughing and 
shrieking as the waves break over 
them! 
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“Out there are the ‘Seal Rocks.’ A 
boy I know caught a young seal there 
and brought it home in his boat. He 
petted and fed it for a few days, and 
then carried it back again. But it 
wouldn’t stay. It swam ashore and 
then pulled itself by its awkward little 
flippers all the way to the boy’s house, 
because it loved him! 

“Now we are on the hard sand, with 
the great rollers racing in and_break- 
ing with a splendid boom. Let us 
fly—faster—faster ! 

“The path to the garden leads us 
from the shore and runs along between 
willows—nobody knows how old— 
bent, and twisted as if by wicked elves 
of the storm. But under the willows 
it is all cool and sweet, with the loveli- 
est wild flowers, daisies and colum- 
bine, and blue and yellow violets, 
and ferns curling like soft, green 
feathers. 

“Hark! do you hear the water tink- 
ling? The garden is planted in an 
oval-shaped ground with a tiny moat 
all around it, where a little stream of 
clear, cold water runs, and turns a 
baby water-wheel. I don’t know what 
the moat is for, unless to keep the 
fairies inside. No fairy can cross 
running water you remember. Poor 
little green-coated people! One won- 
ders if they look wistfully over into 
the big world. For a prison is a prison, 
even when it is a garden! 

“Here we are among the poppies, 
all yellow and white, and splendid 
scarlet, pulling at their stems like tied- 
up butterflies. There are none but 
old-fashioned flowers in the garden. 
Here are the pansies—little faces of 
princesses in velvet hoods and ruffs, no 
two alike. The ‘black-eyed Susans’ 
make us laugh,—they are so pert and 
saucy. Where does this spicy smell 
come from as if it were the poor shut- 
in fairies’ bake-day? ‘The clove-pinks, 
to be sure, all rosy and fringy, like 
little country women dressed for Sun- 
day! Here are the petunias—silly 
things that wear their furs in summer, 
and ‘sweet williams,’ and stiff, blue 
spikes of monks-hood, portulaca car- 
peting the ground in a little star-pat- 
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tern, forget-me-nots blue as_sky- 
sweepings, honeysuckles with hum- 
ming-birds’ bills at their hearts, climb- 
ing morning-glories, and roses, roses 
—big and little—blush roses and moss- 
buds, and yellow and white buttons, 
and climbing ramblers, lovely but not 
sweet! And the hollyhocks, surely 
you love them, dear Colonel, for they 
are soldiers, marching, row on row, 
tall and stately and solemn, with 
bumble-bees for drummers. I used to 
catch bees in the blossoms and hold 
the petals fast to hear them buzz and 
fume. But I would never do it now. 
What are wings for if not for the air 
and the sky?” 


“TI am so glad of the photograph. 
Before, when we went thinking to- 
gether, I could not see your face. 
Now I seem always to have known it. 
Do you know—but you can’t—how 
kind your eyes are? 

“It is Sunday afternoon, dear Col- 
onel-brother, and we are going to 
church in the ‘Cathedral’ wood. The 
path leads between tall brakes and 
ferns, and see !—there is a Jack-in-the- 
pulpit, so big that you can almost 
hear him preaching! 

“Now we are among the spruces. 
They are tall and straight like pillars. 
The branches begin high up, arching 
into a green roof, where the wind 
makes a lovely breathing noise like a 
reat organ playing softly in the dark. 
That high, square rock is the pulpit. 
and these are the low, moss-cushioned 
seats. The birds are the choir. Hear 
what the song-sparrow sings: 


“Praise, praise, praise 
The Lord, joyfully, joyfully!’ 


Another answers him, and a robin and 
a vireo flute together, and, behind it 
all, sounds the lap, lap of the sea. 

“Dear Colonel-brother, it is such a 
place to pray in! 

“There was a dreadful storm last 
night, and a great schooner went 
ashore on the Sargent rocks and broke 
in pieces. They say it was her first 
voyage, and she had never made any 
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port at all.. What 
thing to happen! 

“We are wading through the long 
meadow-grass, and there are acres and 
acres of daisies and buttercups, and, 
down there in the salt marshes, the red 
samphire is creeping like a flame. I 
do not like the first golden-rod, be- 
cause it means that fall is coming, and 
winter. But, if there were no winter, 
where would be the sweetness of 
spring? Just as one never knows 
what comfort is without pain. 

“The sun is going down behind a 
fog, and there is a silver sunset,—not 
one bit of color in the sky, or on the 
water or the sands, but a wonderful 
white shining that seems to come from 
everywhere and nowhere. 

“IT am showing you the ‘Log’—a 
great timber on the shore thrust un- 
der tons and tons of rock. It has 
been there for a hundred and fifty 
years, and maybe. longer. Perhaps it 
was the mast of some wrecked ship. 
And the drowned people, and those 
who loved them, and watched and 
waited at home, have all been dead 
so long—so long! 

“There was such a thick fog this 
morning that I could not see a yard 
beyond my window. Then—all at 
once—the sun came out and a wind 
rose out of the sea, and lifted the fog 
and tore it all in pieces and sent them 
scudding like ragged ghosts back over 
the meadows. And there was the slope, 
the spruces, and, far off, the blue 
sparkle of the sea! Perhaps lovely 
things are covered up sometimes so 
that they sha’n’t seem too common. 
And maybe we shall find out that 
Heaven is just natural and what we 
best love here. 

“There is a little,old,family burying- 
emg here ‘at the top of the knoll. 

hey say that the first who was 
buried here, was an old man who chose 
the place because, he said, ‘he should 
want to get up of nights and look 
around.’ One of the stones is marked 
for a little girl, ‘Alice’-—my name—and 
she has been sleeping there a hundred 
years. 

“If one must always be quiet, one 


a strange, sad 
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has so much time to think of other 
people who have trouble, and to be 
— for ~— 

“Skipper Wiggins is eighty years 
old. He has rheumatism 3% ‘that he 
must sit in his chair all-day long, and 
he cannot work any more. He has 
only a little bit of money, but he says 
he is rich. ‘Haven’t I got a book of 
the Lord’s coupon-bonds? he says. 
“When I need anything I just cut off 
a promise.’ 

“We are on the beach and the moon 
makes a broad path across the water. 
A little boat is rocking among the 
sparkles, and the people in it are sing- 
ing. Listen! 


“*When I am far, my love, 
Give to the breeze thine ear, 
For all the airs that rove 
Shall tell thee thou art dear. 


“©The lark within the blue 
Shall sing it sweet and clear, 
The ripples whisper true, 
If thou wilt lend an ear. 


“ ‘But, if the zephyr die, 
If the bird brood apart, 
Or waves in slumber lie,— 
O listen with thy heart!’ 


“Dear Colonel-brother, I have your 
lovely present. In all my life I never 
saw so beautiful a picture. The deep 
wood and the light between the tree- 
trunks, the wonderful green pool, so 
still that the silence folds me like soft 
arms, the ferns and flowers that nod 
and beckon, and the deer—the pretty, 
graceful’ creature—drinking at the 
edge of the water! I will tell you 
why the picture makes me so very, very 
glad, though the reason is a secret from 
all but you. 

“T am sometimes so tired lately that 
I can hardly go out thinking even with 
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you, dear Colonel-brother. And when 
these tired times come, I can just creep 
into the picture and lie on the moss, 
and feel the sunshine trickle through 
the leaves, and be so very still that 
the deer will not be afraid of me. Do 
you understand? But you always un- 
derstand, dear Colonel-brother. 

“I keep all your letters under my 
pillow. What wonderful places you 
have shown me! Don’t you believe 
that Heaven will be something like 
this—that thinking will mean going? 

“I have something to tell you, but 
you must not let it make you sorry, 
because I am not. I sha’n’t be here 
much longer! 

“I can’t write much because the 
pencil shakes so. 

“I have asked mother to cut off a 
lock of my hair for you. It will be a 
little bit of me to keep. 

“Dear Colonel-brother, we are sit- 
ting in the picture—by the pool—you 
and I. From somewhere—not from 
the sun—there is light. Perhaps it is 
what'the verse means: “The nations of 
them that are saved, shall walk’—think 
of that !—‘shall walk in the light of a 

* * * * 


When the old negro appeared next 
day, Mrs. Vavasour was waiting for 
him. 

“T do not think your Marse Tom 
would wish us to burn the letters, 
Joe,” said she, laying her hand gently 
on his arm. 

“Will you trust me to keep them?” 

A look of grateful relief smoothed 
the tense wrinkles of the black face. 

“T’ank yo’ kin’ly, Miss Julie. I says 
to myself as you’d know de bes’.” 

He turned to go, hesitated, and came 
back. 

“Miss Julie,” he said, in a trembling 
voice, “don’t yo’ fink as mabbe de li’l’ 
gal was a-waitin’ for Marse Tom on de 
oder side of de door?” 
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os the valley of streams, where 
the music of running waters is 
_7 ever in our ears; where the 
river is now blue as the sky, now 
white with foam. Up the valley, 
where the gray hill sides are tree- 
shaded, and the sunny meadows are 
bright with flow- 
ers; where the 
brooks run swift- 
ly through the 
tall grass, or 
plunge recklessly 
over the rocks on 
the mountain side. 
This is where I 
would show you 
the way. 

But first, it may 
not be amiss to 
give some little 
idea of the geog- 
raphy of the 
country . through 
which we are to 
journey. 

Opening from 
the mountain 
chain, of which 
Monte Rosa _ is 
the chief, stretch 
lateral spurs of 
lesser chains, be- 
tween which are 
hidden smaller 
valleys. The val- 
ley of the Sesia winds close to the 
river which flows down from the great 
mountain itself. Parallel with it for 
some distance runs the Val Sermenza, 
named from its river fed by the melting 
snows and rains of the chain of moun- 
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tains dividing the two valleys, and 
joining the larger river at Balmuccia, 
five miles above Varallo. The upper 
part of this second valley separates into 
two smaller defiles, called the Val 
d’Egua and the Val Piccola. Still 
nearer Varallo, across another moun- 
tain chain parallel 
to the Val Ser- 
menza, is the Val 
Mastalone, again 
with its river rush- 
ing through the 
rocky gorge and 
joining the Sesia 
just without the 
town and beside 
the Sacro Monte. 
All these valleys, 
large and small, 
are dotted with 
many a little vil- 
lage and tiny ham- 
let of but a dozen 
houses, perched 
high on the moun- 
tain side, or lying 
onthe grassy 
meadows beside 
the stream. Some 
of these communi- 
ties are the Ger- 
man colonies, pre- 
viously alluded to, 
notably Rima and 
Rimella in the Val 
Piccola and the Val Mastalone, where 
the German tongue is still spoken, 
though somewhat corrupt from in- 
tercourse with the neighboring ham- 
lets, and where the orderly and thrifty 
habits of the Fatherland are still pre- 
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served. It is suggested that one rea- 
son for the success of these Teutonic 
settlers is that their own colder climate 
rendered them more at home in the 
high altitude of their new dwelling 
places than the sun-loving Italians, 
who came up to the high valleys from 
the level of the plains of Lombardy, 
and were not so well fitted for the 
struggle with cold and snow and the 
less fruitful soil. Like all highlanders, 
the inhabitants of these mountain glens 
have grown strong and hardy, inured 
to work in the face of difficulties, and 
with the kindred virtues of industry, 
honesty, and hospitality, simply and 
freely offered. 

With this slight preface to acquaint 
us somewhat with the country and its 
inhabitants, let us start on our journey 
from Varallo, on the way to Alagna. 

We drive slowly along the excellent 
road, following the course of the Sesia, 
crossing, just outside the town, the 
stream of the Mastalone as it comes 
swiftly down from the heights past 
the Sacred Mount. It foams and 
rushes over: the rocky bed, or flows 
more quietly beside the green meadow, 
but we will not follow its beckoning 
to-day. We must keep to our chosen 
path in the larger valley, as it winds 
and turns among the hills. 

A beautiful river is the Sesia, spark- 
ling in the sunlight, rushing along 
white with foam bubbles broken on the 
boulders in the rapid current, or in 
more tranquil moments reflecting the 
blue of the sky. Beside our way are 
broad meadows, gay with flowers, em- 
erald with stretches of waving hemp. 
In the fields the peasant women are 
mowing or tossing the hay. Women 
are the workers here in Italy; rarely 
do we see men, they have gone to the 
cities or perhaps to far-off America, 
leaving their wives and daughters to 
look after the farm and till the soil. 
Soon we reach Balmuccia, where the 
Sermenza emerges from its valley to 
join the larger river, and where the 
Val Sesia opens more widely. 

Many a great curve do the waters 
make; we see the stream coming to 
meet us as it hurries ’round a bend in 
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the shore, or where the current is 
deeper it runs swiftly and silently by 
the grassy edge. Through Scopa with 
its blossoming orchards and fragrant 
meadows, we come to Scopello, on 
higher ground, and halt for our noon- 
day meal. The village does not boast 
a modern hotel, but at a little inn, set 
half across the road, we are met with 
a kindly welcome from our brown-eyed 
hostess, and soon an excellent ome- 
lette is smoking on the table. No 
matter how small the house of enter- 
tainment, the traveler can almost in- 
variably be sure of a. good omelette, 
though the bread may be hard and un- 
inviting and the cheese somewhat dry 
and strong. The house dog came to 
make acquaintance, and scenting the 
odor from the kitchen attached himself 
closely to us, and when, our own ap- 
petites being appeased, we surrepti- 
tiously handed him a delectable dish, 
he told us quite plainly that we were 
the very nicest strangers he had ever 
encountered. 

Luncheon over, I strolled about the 
little place, camera in hand, followed 
closely by the grateful dog, evidently 
with a hopeful sense of favors to come. 
The wooden houses seemed set down 
at random, with short digressions to 
right and left where I could see a pic- 
turesque old barn, the fresh hay piled 
up behind the bars in the open upper 
story, or an ancient house, mellowed 
by rain and sunshine to a delicious 
brown, leaning over the courtyard, 
where children and hens scattered at 
my approach. As I turned to take a 
photograph of the stone fountain with 
its slender stream of water trickling 
into the basin, one of the young girls, 
who had been watching my progress 
with interest, promptly took her stand 
in front of it, and a second village 
maiden stood deep in the grass she 
was mowing while I transferred her to 
paper. Behind some stone houses lay 
an open meadow, alder-fringed, past 
which the boisterous river swept in 
a wide bend, crossed by a slender 
bridge, jagged peaks rising in the back- 
ground. 

Soon, however, we 


had to leave 
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charming little Scopello and our car- 
riage bore us swiftly along the excel- 
lent road, bordered still by flower- 
filled meadows, where the Sesia opened 
out into broad reaches and quiet pools, 
deep blue amid the tall grass and 
graceful hemp. Beech woods clothed 
the hill sides, tall Spanish chestnuts 
stood above the green, smooth turf, 
then the valley grew more wild and 


desolate, with steep mountain sides, 
cleft by deep ravines. High on the 
gray rocks, laburnums had found a 
foothold, arid flung their golden 
treasure lavishly abroad. The pure, 
rich color shone against the dark back- 
ground, great sprays of green and gold 
hung over a little stream as it fell 
from the height, a single graceful tree, 
with its drooping yellow clusters, 
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stood beside a huge boulder or on a 
patch of green grass. It was like sun- 
light on the hills, brightening the way 
like glistening banners embroidered in 
precious threads. 

Little villages lie on our road, some- 
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times taking possession of both sides 
of the river, with arched stone bridges 
crossing high above the swift cur- 
rent, for now the ground rises rapidly 
and the stream rushes down hurriedly. 
At one spot the channel narrows into 
a rocky gorge, spanned by a slender, 
wooden bridge, beneath which the 
water plunges down the steep wall of 
stone, flashing like jewels in the sun- 
light, and then running  sedately 
through the verdant fields. 

We rattle through the single, narrow 
street of each hamlet, with barely room 
for our horses, passing the small 
hostelries and wine shops where the 
buxom women greet us with a friendly 
“Buon giorno,” and smile as we re- 
spond. Evidently the “forestiere” ex- 
cite their interest, for windows and 
doorways are full of smiling faces and 


we feel as if we were making a royal 
progress. 

The fine, old churches are out of all 
proportion to the apparent poverty of 
the community. One in particular, at 
Mollia, stands close upon the road with 
several stories above our heads, a 
stone balcony running along the front, 
carved and ornamented. It would be 
delightful to explore them all. Be- 
tween the villages the broad Govern- 
ment road is well made and kept in 
excellent repair, each little settlement 
doing its share. Frequently a stone 
coping protects the side towards the 
river as it runs now on a level with 
us, now far below. Here and there a 
“torrente,” as it is called, comes down 
from the mountain side across our 
way, a veritable torrent, undoubtedly, 
ih time of heavy rain or melting snow, 
but at other seasons a dry bed, full of 
rounded stones brought down from 
above by the water and smoothed and 
polished in the journey. These occa- 
sional streams are not furnished with 
bridges, only a coping on the upper 
side to guide the flood into a definite 
channel, so that passers-by are left to 
their own devices. Our driver re- 
counted with evident enjoyment his 
experience of two days previous, when 
a family of Germans on their way to 
Alagna insisted on starting from 
Varallo just after a twelve-hour thun- 
der storm, and while the rain was still 
falling. We had watched the party 
set forth from the courtyard of our 
inn, an unfortunate maid on the seat 
with the driver, father, mother, and 
children packed inside the landau, and 
had prognosticated a wet journey for 
them. The driver told us gleefully 
how they screamed at every jolt and 
turn, and how, when this especial 
“torrente” was reached, “full, very full 
and deep, Signora! but perfectly safe 
with a good driver,” straightening 
himself proudly, their alarm knew no 
bounds. The stream was forded to an 
accompaniment of cries and protesta- 
tions while the horses slipped on the 
loose, wet pebbles, and the water even 
came into the carriage. “Such people 
should stay at home,” he declared. “A 
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German is no mountaineer; he is not 
like the English,” doubtless having, as 
he thought, discovered our nationality. 

Suddenly there hung before us in 
mid air a vision of snow fields and 
white peaks, and we had our first near 
glimpse of the glittering summits of 
Monte Rosa. Often concealed by a 
turn in the road, it would flash out 
again in beauty and beckon us on- 
ward. We passed a stream leaping 
down a wooded cleft in the hill side, 
crossed the river on a stout bridge, 
from which we could see far up 
the blue water, shining as it rushed 
swiftly along, skirted a height and 
came to the village of Riva Valdobbia, 
with the frescoed portals on the church 
overhanging the narrow street where 
stood the wooden houses. All our way 
the Sesia had kept us company, now 
close by our side with a merry song, 
now retreating behind a green field, 
where we could only catch a glimmer 
of the wavelets. Here it was farther 
away, but its place was filled by a 
lesser stream running by alder-fringed 
banks with a most enticing murmur. 
Past gardens and cultivated fields, past 
hill sides set with beech and chestnut 
and golden laburnum shining amid the 
green, past the copper mines of olden 
times, still worked in primitive fashion, 
we toiled up a long hill and then with 
much shouting and cracking of the 
whip, the horses galloped through the 
high-sounding Via Margherita and 
Corso Reale, the carriage swung round 
the projecting apse of the church and 
was drawn up before the Albergo di 
Monte Rosa. We had reached Alagna. 


First Impressions 


My first walk at Alagna was late on 
the afternoon of our arrival, when the 
sun was still high enough to peer 
above the mountain tops as we 
started out, and the air was warm and 
balmy, not always the case at an alti- 
tude of nearly four thousand feet. 
Turning abruptly by the corner of the 
inn, we picked our way past several 
little houses set almost athwart the 
path, and presently heard the roar of 
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water. A boisterous mountain brook 
came leaping down the hill side, evi- 
dently over a rocky bed, for it was all 
white and foaming as one sees 2 brook 
in springtime. ‘This stream was al- 
ways frothing and tumbling under the 
little bridge. It lay directly across my 
path ever} time I walked up the valley 
and I always stood still to watch the 
white water, to listen to its exultant 
song of joy in life and motion. 
Leaving the noisy stream behind us, 
we kept beside the river for a short 
distance, then crosséd it on a primitive 
bridge which swayed beneath us, and- 
took our way up a steep path. Here 
was another small village, consisting 
of but few houses scattered on the 
slope. Each little group of houses up 
and down the mountain side is an in- 
dependent community, or “paese,” as 
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it is called, it has its own church and 
priest, its own local government, its 
own rules of conduct, although to the 
stranger it seems only an extension of 
the last hamlet he has passed. 

A cheerful streamlet came running 
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down to meet us, the dark, clear water 
offering a contrast to the brook we 
had just left, with a more familiar, 
homely tinkle ’round the stones. Turn- 
ing aside from the path beside it which 
led to the alp, as a high mountain pas- 
ture is called, we went on through the 
fields deep in grass and flowers, scar- 
let poppies, swaying bluebells, a host 
of gay blossoms whose names and 
faces were new to us. We passed a 
farm house where an old woman sat 
in the doorway and the chickens were 
crowding for their supper, and saun- 
tered on through the gathering dusk, 
full of fragrant odors and hum of in- 
sects. Below us was the Sesia, ready 
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to receive tribute from the frequent 
brooks running across our way, for the 
mountain side, on which the snow still 
lingered, gave birth to many a rivulet 
and clear, little rill. 

A sharp descent brought us to the 
broad river itself, spanned by another 
rustic bridge. Here we stopped to 
lean over the wooden rail and listen 
to the melody of the running water. 

It may sound all alike on paper, as 
I endeavor to picture to you these 
brooks and rivers which we meet on 
the hill sides or follow closely in our 
valley, but in reality how widely one 
brook differs from its neighbor, how 
full of music is each voice and yet the 
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song is ever new. ‘The stream curves 
and bends, it leaps gaily from above, 
or runs straight and swift in its chan- 
nel; the alders and willows droop over 
its bosom, the forest trees are re- 
flected in its placid waters, the ferns 
grow on its very brim. Now it runs 
where the walls of rock shut it in, and 
shadows lie on the pools, or dividing 
its strength, it holds an island in its 
embrace. The swirling eddies are 
white around a boulder, the rapids run 
swiftly over the stones with their little 
backward curl, and again the meadows 
are broad and full of sunshine and the 
flowers stoop graciously to whisper to 
the little waves as they ripple softly 
by. 

A river is always beautiful, but 
peculiarly so, I think, when it comes 
down from the high places, pure and 
undefiled, broken into a_ thousand 
gleams of light by the obstacles in its 
way; ever happy, ever eager to reach 
its appointed end, full of joy in life 
that springs from difficulties overcome, 
always remembering its birth out of 
stainlessness and solitude. The clouds 
and the sunlight, the ice and snow on 
the great mountain summits are its 
nurse and foster mother, the blue sky 
and the winds are its companions, and 
even though its waters come down to 
the dwellings of men, it can never 
quite forget its childhood and youth 
in the far-off, lonely, beautiful places. 
It tells us of these as we listen; it is 
one of the never-ceasing voices of 
Nature, whose melodies are infinite. 

Our way home lay through the 
shady road overhung with trees, full 
and green and leafy; on the rocky wall 
beside us grew delicate ferns and Al- 
pine blossoms’ exquisitely _ tinted. 
Sprays of the white spirea trembled 
above our heads like the foam on the 
river, great mountain buttercups 
opened their golden chalices, and clus- 
ters of the bright mountain pink, rosy 
red, blushed among the green. Di- 
rectly on our path, where a tiny rill 
. dripped into a mossy basin, stood one 
laburnum tree. I had seen them in 
abundance, earlier, on the far slopes 
of the hills; now this grew close at 
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hand. Equally beautiful whether near 
or far, the full, shining clusters hung 
amid the graceful foliage; the gold was 
living. For many days I watched its 
radiant loveliness, it was a landmark 
on my walk, the glorious color deep- 
ened and glowed when the sun kissed 
the flowers at noonday. Gradually the 
blossoms fell to the ground and floated 
on the surface of the mossy basin, but 
even then there was nothing unsightly 
in its fading, only the beauty was 
lessened. 

Always following the Sesia where it 
ran beneath the trees or beat with its 
waves against a huge boulder half 
barring the way, on whose gray rock 
nestled beds of fern, soft cushions set 
close with bright flowers, and where a 
bush of glowing Alpenrosen stirred in 
the breeze, we came back to Alagna 
while the twilight fell softly. The 
white brook was still hurrying down 
to the river as we turned into the little, 
open square. 


From My Window 


As I looked out of my window day 
by day, the most conspicuous object 
was the rough, square stone-tower of 
the church, gray and weatherworn, sur- 
mounted by a tapering spire. On the 
parapet, from which rose the latter, 
a young, vigorous birch tree had 
grown, and the leaves fluttered con- 
tinually in the breeze that drew 
through the valley. It was a pretty 
sight to see its fresh daintiness and 
grace springing out of the gray stone, 
like the child of its old age. 

About the tower the swallows 
wheeled and circled, at dusk they flew 
hither and thither in aimless turns and 
sudden dartings, like children at play. 

It was interesting to watch’ the vil- 
lage folk gathering for Mass in the 
early morning, the elder women en- 
joying a bit of gossip as they waited 
in the porch, the girls smoothing their 
aprons and casting demure giances at 
the sheepish young fellows. One day 
there was a funeral procession, the 
cortege coming from one of the re- 
moter houses, headed by the priests in 
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embroidered vestments, the Host borne 
under a silken canopy, followed by a 
number of banners proudly carried by 
the men, and by a company of women 
walking, bareheaded, two by two. 

Looking beyond and beside the 
tower, I could see the winding street 
till it turned and disappeared, the 
children playing in the sun. On the 
green hill side opposite were pictur- 
esque chalets set low on the earth, as 
if springing from the soil. Below me 
stretched broad fields, from which was 
wafted the delicious scent of the new- 
mown hay, and beyond was a range of 
mountains on either hand, shutting in 
the valley. Their flanks were thickly 
wooded up to the very. tops, although 
they could boast a height of eight 
thousand feet or more. Very different 
these from the Swiss Alps, just across 
the border, with their bare, rocky 
peaks; here Italy showed her warmth 
and fertility in the green, luxuriant for- 
ests which clothed the heights, not 
merely a belt of evergreens, but beeches 
and maples and chestunt woods. 

There was one especial spot on the 
mountain side facing my -window 
which I loved to watch as the rays of 
the morning sun fell upon it. It was 
an open, grassy glade with huge 
boulders in its midst, and surrounded 
by tall trees. When the sun climbed 
above the barrier on the other side of 
the valley, and the light touched the 
greensward, every detail flashed into 
sight like a revelation. I could keep 
pace with the illumination as it moved 
slowly across the grass, rested. for an 
instant on the great stones and lingered 
on the tree tops; it was like a morning 
walk. 

Then at evening, as the sun sank be- 
low the horizon, a soft, mellow light 
bathed the green slopes, the shadows 
climbed higher, creeping slowly up- 
ward till all was dark save the topmost 
ridge. There, too, the shadows en- 
croached reluctantly, but the after- 
glow came, spreading over bare rock 
and dark tree top, a rosy, purple flame 
lighted the whole once more, tinging 
the clouds and sky with a delicate pink. 
On an evening when the moon was 
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at the full, it rose directly in the open- 
ing between the two lines of moun- 
tains, the great disc, golden at first, 
then turning to silver, poured a flood of 
light over the whole scene, while the 
Queen of Night sailed majestically 
through the clouds. A marvelous 
picture, almost unearthly in its beauty. 


By the River 


The walk beside the Sesia soon grew 
familiar as day after day I turned my 
footsteps up the valley of streams. 
There was no other road. From Va- 
rallo a carriage could reach Alagna 
only by the highway over which I 
myself had come, all else was shut out 
by the high mountain walls. Beyond 
Alagna, farther up the valley, ran the 
same road, but shortly that dwindled 
to a narrow way, to be followed only 
on foot. .Innumerable paths led up to 
the pastures where the peasants drove 
their cattle and sheep and goats, cer- 
tain high passes wound between the 
mountains on either side, but our vil- 
lage was strung like a final bead on 
this one thread, there was no other 
road up or down. 

A beautiful walk it was, charming 
enough to beckon me on, no matter 
what might be the path. Past the 
foaming brook at our door, past fields 
where flowers grew amidst the grass, 
turning by the enormous boulder, 
gaily decked with ferns and blossom- 
ing Alpenrosen, round which the river 
swung in its course over the rapids, 
pausing to admire my laburnum, with 
its wealth of gold, or to gaze at the 
snowy peaks of Monte Rosa as they 
flashed out suddenly, far up in the 
heavens, I kept by the side of the run- 
ning water, listening to its varied song. 
Now an island might be seen in mid- 
stream, here a brook hurried across 
the path where the tree-shadows lay 
deepest and only a white thread shone 


out in the dim recesses of the wood, 


or a second streamlet bounded down 
over the mossy stones and under the 
prostrate logs to fall with a melodious 
splash into a hollow, brown with 
leaves. Under a grove of beeches 
some kindly soul had set a wooden 
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‘*IT COMES DOWN FROM THE HIGH PLACES PURE AND UNDEFILED’”’ 


bench on a mound, and from this 
coign of vantage the wayfarer might 
trace the windings of the broader 
stream. Over that wooden fence, in 
a patch of meadow land, grew stalks 
of tall, nodding lilies, the plum-colored 
petals turned far back on the stem, 
like a rolling turban, and indeed the 
showy flowers were called Turk’s Cap 
lilies. 


Farther on the meadow spread wide 
and level for a long distance, and be- 
side it the river flowed tranquilly, with 
no hint of the rapids before it in its 
course, or of the tumult out of which 
it had come. At a spot marked by a 
little, wayside chapel, with frescoed 
walls, perched high on a grassy bank, 
the road ascended and the mountain 
side drew closer, the rocky channel 
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narrowed to a deep gorge. ‘The water 
boiled and raged in its imprisonment, 
seething in whirlpools, foaming white 
over rocky, jagged points, rushing 
madly past the perpendicular walls of 
stone far below the road. In a more 
quiet spot it ran swiftly beneath a 
stone bridge with a single arch, grass- 
grown and picturesque; behind it the 
tree-covered slope of the mountain, a 
distant waterfall shining against the 
dark background; below it ferns and 
bushes blown hither and thither rest- 
lessly by the air above the rapid cur- 
rent. 

Higher in the valley was a scene of 
desolation. Some winter avalanche had 
hurled great fragments of rock from 
the heights, the boulders were strewn 
on the plain in confusion, splintered 
and rent by the fall, but on their rough 
sides the beneficent healing power of 
Nature manifested itself. Vegetation 
had sprung up, in the crevices and 
seams grew tiny, blossoming plants; 
delicate, yellow violets; wild, purple 
pansies, while clumps of the crimson 
Alpine rose flourished on the gray 
ledges. It was indeed a valley of 
rocks, but softened and beautified by 
the touch of life, for the flowers 
bloomed, the shrubs grew greén and 
luxuriant and the sun poured his beams 
over it all. 

Just above the rock-strewn glen 
were the buildings of the gold mines, 
the precious metal having been found 
high on a neighboring peak and the 
ore brought down to be worked. Be- 
yond this point the way grew more 
rough and difficult, hardly more than 
a track among the scattered rocks and 
round the base of the projecting cliffs, 
the river running far below the steep 
slope. : 

Turning a sharp corner in the nar- 
row defile, I came upon a rude foot- 
bridge, with a long log barring the 
farther end. A flock of sheep were 
nibbling the scanty grass on the hill 
side, and, inquisitive as usual about the 
intruder, they crowded to the barrier 
and stood watching me, bleating in- 
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cessantly, while a tame goat, with a 
tinkling bell about its neck, ran up 
and down in excitement. The herd- 
boy, with his dog, came down to see 
what was happening, his wooden shoes 
clattering over the rocks, and with na- 
tive courtesy he dragged away the log 
so that the Signora might pass. He 
was a handsome lad of sixteen years, 
dark-eyed and rosy cheeked, and we 
interchanged a few friendly words 
while he told me the names of the 
different peaks, and that a double 
waterfall, dashing from a great height 
to join the river, was the Aqua 
Bianca or White Water; a pretty name 
for the snowy cascade which leaped 
madly from the rocks above. 

One sunny day, after a long, pour- 
ing rain, transformed on the heights 
to sparkling snow, I ventured forth in 
the clear, crisp air. It was delicious 
to drink in the pure freshness, to feel 
the breath of new-fallen snow on my 
cheek like a winter day at home, it 
was exhilarating and inspiring to be 
out of doors. I wandered far up the 
valley road, stopping at last where I 
could catch sight of the Aqua Bianca 
as it fell over the rocks in increased 
volume, for the lower snow wreaths 
were melting fast in the July sun, 
though the air was cool and almost 
sharp as it blew over the snow-covered 
peaks. Standing in one spot, I could 
count a dozen waterfalls on all sides, 
leaping straight from the summits, 
pouring down over the rocks, here 
plunging through a narrow cleft, there 
running full and strong through a well- 
worn and familiar channel. The moun- 
tain sides seemed honeycombed with 
streams, they apparently gushed out of 
the bare rock; new-born torrents. By 
afternoon, doubtless, some of these 
cascades would have disappeared, 
luckily I had caught them at the full, 
and watched long to see the downward 
rush, too far away to hear the sound 
of the falling water which was lost in 
the roar of the river beside me. The 
eye was quicker than the ear when 
distance became a factor. 
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THE NEW 


ENGLAND 


HEROINE IN CONTEMPORARY FICTION 


By MRS. T. W. WHITE 


Mr. Henry James to include in 

subtle studies of modern life a 
New England woman. This character 
infrequently is assigned more than a 
minor role, but that she enacts in en- 
tire accord with the conventional idea 
of what a New England woman most 
characteristically is. Mr. James seems 
to see a fine appropriateness in the con- 
trast that is offered between so defi- 
nite and accepted a type of woman 
and those more nebulous and complex 
beings that enact the real romance of 
his fictions. Just why the New Eng- 
land heroine should seem to Mr. James 
so fixed a type when all humanity else- 
where is a fluid medium to his hand, 
it would be interesting to know. He 
may indeed proceed from those lucid 
thetorical precepts with which, in pur- 
suit of the expression of our ideas, we 
are at any early age equipped—to pass 
from the known to the unknown; from 
the concrete to the abstract. But 
whatever his reason may be, his 
characterization of the New England 
woman as he sees her for purposes of 
fiction, is essentially harmonious with 
the many characterizations that have 
been made by novelists more directly 
devoted to depicting the local life of 
New England. 

In “The Wings of tlhe Dove,” Mr. 
James discloses a situation that, related 
as it was to the culture of that pa- 
thetic and not easily classified young 
lady, Milly Theale, partook of the na- 
ture of a revelation. It was in fact 
that she, “the potential heiress of all 
the ages, should never have seen any- 
one like a mere typical subscriber, after 
all, to the ‘Transcript.’” This was a 
part of the claim upon her that brought 


I: is an occasional practice with 


Susan Stringham into contact with 
what she felt to be the real romance. 
And as Mrs. Stringham was to be the 
response to the cultural needs of this 
accentuated young lady, Mr. James 
has in his endowment of her gener- 
ously provided all the traits that are 
traditionally supposed to invest the 
New England woman of intellectual 
preoccupation. 

“Mrs. Stringham was from Burling- 
ton, Vermont, which she boldly upheld 
as the real heart of New England, Bos- 
ton being too far south. She, too, 
had had her discipline, but it had not 
made her striking; it had been prosaic- 
ally usual, though doubtless a decent 
dose; and had only made her usual 
to match it—usual, that is, as Boston 
went. She had lost first her husband, 
and then her mother, with whom,on her 
husband’s death, she had lived again; 
so that now, childless, she was but 
more sharply single than before. But 
she sat rather coldly light, having, as 
she called it, enough to live on—so 
far, that is, if she lived by bread alone.” 

Even more suggestive is the descrip- 
tion that portrays Mrs. Stringham’s 
methodical habit of life. 

“It was for the surrender of every- 
thing else that she was, however, quite 
prepared, and while she went about 
her usual Boston business with her 
usual Boston probity, she was really 
all the while holding herself. She wore 
her ‘handsome’ felt hat, so Tyrolese, 
yet somehow, though feathered from 
the eagle’s wing, so truly domestic, 
with the same straightness and secur- 
ity; she attached her fur boa with the 
same honest precaution; she preserved 
her balance on the ice-slopes with the 
same practiced skill; she opened each 
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evening her ‘Transcript’ with the same 
interfusion of suspense and .resigna- 
tion; she attended her almost daily 
concert with the same expenditure of 
patience and the same economy of pas- 
sion; she flitted in and out of the Pub- 
lic Library with the air of conscienti- 
ously returning or bravely carrying off 
in her pocket the key of knowledge 
itself.” 

This staunch allegiance to the dis- 
cipline of habit, stern holding to the 
traditions of a respected society in the 
midst of distracting desires, mark 
Susan Stringham indelibly. She is one 
of the sisterhood made up of “small, 
neat memories and ingenuities, little in- 
dustries and ambitions,” family tradi- 
tions and local pride all mixed with 
something profoundly moral, that per- 
vade the pages of the record of modern 
life. Had Mr. James set himself the 
task to make a formula for the repro- 
duction of the New England heroine, it 
would have included all that he has 
found vital in Mrs. Stringham’s per- 
sonality, all that he has found char- 
acteristic in her daily round of duties. 
Her counterpart is studied in various 
surroundings and undergoing various 
disciplines, but within a certain range 
of intensity, the result is another em- 
bodiment of the same conventional 
ideas. 

It will be recalled that Susan String- 
ham had “her note”—“the art of show- 
ing New England life without showing 
it wholly in the kitchen.” The provin- 
cial type of her character would not lead 
one to expect her to sound so bold, so 
iconoclastic a note in art. It is certainly 
_ a unique literary trust that Mr. James 
inherits from Susan, and should he 
ever give the results to the world, it 
would doubtless prove subversive of 
our traditional standards. Particularly 
would this be the effect upon the hero- 
ines of our literature. If there is any 


truth in the many faithful portrayals 
that have been made of the New Eng- 
land woman, the truth.of her environ- 
ment is the most completely manifest. 
The kitchen and its slightly removed 
adjunct, the front room, have been with 
historic propriety the real arena of her 
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battle with life. There, in the com- 
forting presence of her familiar domes- 
ticity—her cat, her tea-pot, her red 
geranium, and her awful cleanliness— 
the triumphs and the defeats of her 
mimic life have been enacted. Limit- 
ing as this environment is, and Susan 
Stringham showed cosmopolitan dis- 
cernment in discovering just how cir- 
cumscribing it is, there seems to be 
no getting away into a broader field of 
activity whilst still preserving what 
seems to be most characteristically de- 
—e a New England heroine’s 
career. To live in drawing rooms all 
the time, to be unaware of the number 
of cans of preserved fruit still left in the 
cold closet, or to be indifferent to 
spring and fall cleaning, would seem to 
make a hybrid kind of character, plainly 
showing the indelible influence of the 
New York finishing school and foreign 
travel. 

Judge Robert Grant has almost alone 
of New England novelists wished to 
present, not by any means exclusively, 
a plutocratic society. His experiments 
have been somewhat tentatively de- 
voted to the safe middle West. It is 
only in later novels that he has 
boldly studied the idle rich in 
a North Shore and Back Bay en- 
vironment. His failure to make any 
convincing picture of life from either 
a local or an universal point of view, 
is perhaps sufficient proof that after 
all to be “kitchen colonel” has been our 
indigenous attitude. Then by all 
means,if New England women have led 
their austere, sacrificial lives in the 
charming kitchens of their own mak- 
ing, let us see them there in their artis- 
tic representation. “We were all mov- 
ing toward the kitchen as if by com- 
mon instinct,” says the guest on that 
memorable occasion when with Mrs 
Todd she visited Green Island. And 
in that simple expression lies much 
racial truth. Truly “we were all mov- 
ing toward the kitchen as if by com- 
mon instinct.” 

“There are,” writes Mr. James in de- 
scription of a Bostonian, “women who 
are unmarried by accident, and others 
who are unmarried by option; but she 
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was unmarried by every implication 
of her being. She was a spinster as 
Shelley was a lyric poet, or as the 
month of August is sultry.” Mr. 
James gallantly makes this an individ- 
ual description, but he must have had 
an amused idea of its general applica- 
tion to the New England heroine. No 
convention of the novelist has been 
more widely involved in the develop- 
ment of our stories of local life. Many 
even of the women who have lovers 
and husbands are still pictured with the 
austerity of spinsterhood. Of that 
large maternity that so essentially be- 
longs to Mrs. Deland’s heroines, there 
is slight trace. Motherhood is a fierce, 
unnatural emotion of possession that 
finds its typical expression in the 
character of Jane Field. Poor Jane 
Field! Her tragedy does not lie 
in the abnormal assumption of her 
sister’s name and station—but in the 
usurpation of maternity, a state for 
which she had no genius. She had all 
the anxieties of motherhood, but none 
of its tenderness; all of its passion, 
but none of its friendliness; all of its 
sacrificial fire, but none of its regen- 
erating grace. Her daughter is more 
incongruous than her crime. In their 
natural alienation is the real tragedy. 


As if in relief of the tragic spinster- 


hood of Jane Field, Miss Wilkins has 
offered that exquisite comedy sketch 
of The New England Nun whose deli- 
cate sensibilities were shocked at the 
thought of the rude changes that would 
be wrought in her carefully ordered 


. life by the entrance thereto of Joe 


Daggett. Their love had had long to 
wait, and Louisa, under the spell of 
that cloistered period, had become fixed 
in the practice of indigenous single 
blessedness. Her renunciation of her 
lover rippled the stream of her life for 
a moment and then she sat down with 
that peaceful assurance ‘in her heart 
that henceforth she “could sew linen 
seams, and distil roses, and fold away 
in lavender, as long as she listed. That 
afternoon she sat with her needle-work 
at the window, and felt fairly steeped 
in peace.” 

The vivid, dramatic quality inherent 


; 


in such character has appealed with 
particular force to all novelists who 
depict New England life. Its con- 
stant republication has gone far to pro- 
duce the impression among alien 
readers that the “uncloistered nun” and 
the “sharply single” state are alone 
typical of New England women. But 
from the point of view of the story 
merely, the study of this type of char- 
acter has the effect of exclusion of 
male personages. It follows, therefore, 
that the masculine element in any vital 
degree is singularly lacking in stories 
of New England life. When a hero is 
essential to the unfolding of the plot, 
he seems quite an unreal being—a bit 
of movable stage equipment that may 
be married or mourned as the exigen- 
cies of the situation demand. He is at 
his best when he is only a retrospec- 
tive hero—a cherished memory or a 
dim hope. A memory can neither 
clutter the kitchen nor make violent 
appeals to affection, it can live in the 
calm mind to be thought about at de- 
cent intervals when there is nothing 
else that needs to be done. In the work 
of both Miss Wilkins and Miss Brown 
the most convincing characterizations 
are those in which the demands of the 
story leave the heroine quite naturally 
to the repressed subjectivity of her 
emotions. Whenever the objective 
cause of passion is present in the story 
the artificiality of the situation is im- 
mediately apparent. Miss Jewett’s 
heroines, in her slightest sketches even, 
are more harmoniously developed than 
those of Miss Wilkins and Miss Brown; 
but she, too, makes vivid use of the 
spinster element in New England life. 
Her stories are of women rather than 
men, and to her we go for the most 
perfect expression of the hero who has 
become a memory. It is found in Mrs. 
Todd’s moment of confidence: “No, 
dear, him I speak of could never think 
of me,” she said. “When we was 
young together his mother didn’t fa- 
vor the match, an’ done everything she 
could té part us; and folks thought we 
both married well, but ’twant what 
either one of us wanted most; and 
we're left alone again, an’ might have 
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had each other all the time. He was 
above bein’ a sea-farin’ man, an’ pros- 
pered more than most; he was of a 
high family, an’ my lot was plain an’ 
hard workin’. I ain’t seen him for 
some years; he’s forgot our youthful 
feelin’s, I expect, but a woman’s heart 
is different; their feelin’s comes back 
when you think you’ve done with ’em, 
as sure as spring comes with the year. 
An’ I’ve always had ways of hearin’ 
about him.” In simplicity and inten- 
sity this story within a story, is not 
incomparable to the immortal love 
stories of the world. In it Mrs. Todd 
seems indeed to be the “renewal of 
some historic soul.” 

Mr. Howells’ novels of New Eng- 
land life preserve a nicer balance be- 
tween hero and heroine. It is to his 
books we must turn for the vivid por- 
trayal of the men who play so marked 
a part in our social individuation,—men 
who are in leather, in law, in aristo- 
cratic possession of three generations 
of leisure, or, like Dan Mannering, 
merely in love. All these Mr. Howells 
has most vividly written down and so 
many more. The Bellingham’s, the 
Corey’s, the Lapham’s, the Hubbard’s, 
the Langbirth’s, the suburbanite, the 
provincial, the man in the city, and the 
man in the study, are all a part of that 
picture of life in which we are, per- 
haps, rather too deeply involved to be 
its competent judges. The enviable va- 
riety of Mr. Howells’ heroes has not 
excluded the heroine, nor has he for- 
borne to follow the conventional type 
we are considering. Annie Kilburn is 
perhaps the most subtle study of 
spinsterhood we possess ; and although 
Mr. Howells in a grimly gay mood 
surrounded the Lady of the Aroostook 
with a galaxy of potential admirers, 
he yet maintained in admirable con- 
trast to her situation, the illusion that 
she, too, was a spinster even as “the 
month of August is sultry.” 

Basil Ransom, the Southern hero of 
“The Bostonians,” had arrived at a use- 
ful generalization “to the effect that 
the simplest division it is possible to 
make of the human race is into the 
people who take things hard and the 
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people who take things easily.” In 
allowing Miss Chancellor to be placed 
precipitately in the former class, Mr. 
James is only humoring for a little the 
young man’s lack of discrimination. 
Merely to take things hard is a clumsy 
differentiation and the subtle essence 
of character lies much to the rear of 
that. But novelists differ and so Mr. 
Basil Ransom’s generalization is per- 
haps more useful than Mr. James’ sub- 
tlety to any extensive consideration of 
New England heroines. Indeed Mr. 
James has to an appreciable extent 
fallen under this dominating New Eng- 
land tendency in permitting Olive 
Chancellor to be primarily an individ- 
ual who takes things hard. He gives 
her that endowment. That he also 
gives her a tropical intensity. in suf- 
fering that almost amounts to an ex- 
cess of joyousness is a part of that 
genial artist’s inability to consent to 
any character being merely simple. But 
it is neither a crystallized density nor 
an apathetic endurance that character- 
izes Olive Chancellor. She goes forth 
like a knight of old to fight for her 
ideals. And what a conflict of wills it 
is,—that subjective, silent battle for the 
final possession of a mystical young 
person who is equally complacent to 
be “the great apostle of the emancipa- 
tion of woman,” or an ohscure young 
lawyer’s bride. And through it all the 
compelling power is seen to be just 
that in Miss Chancellor which causes 
her to take things hard. It saves her 
ideas from being ridiculous, her 
methods from being contemptuous, and 
gives to her final failure the dignity of 
tragedy. To an easier nature no shred 
of probability could have been at- 
tached. But there is something very 
real, very compelling in our last look 
at Olive Chancellor, “upright in her 
desolation,” receiving Mrs. Farrinder’s 
final taunt, “Well, Miss Chancellor, if 
this is the way you're going to rein- 
state our sex!” Had Basil Ransom 
been then observing her, he would have 
seen again as in that earlier time “that 
no one could help her; that was what 
made her tragic.” 

It is this attitude of mind that is em- 
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phasized over and over again by our 
New England novelists. ‘They do not 
analyze it to see why it is typical, 
but seem to accept it as a racial mys- 
tery. 

“I wa’n’t never one of the kind that 
lop,” Jane Amesbury used to say with 
a backward lift of her head so forcible 
that it seemed as if her neck: muscles 
were made of steel and one listened 
for the click, “and I ain’t thought much 
of them women that do lop.” ‘The ease 
that Jane Amesbury denied her body 
she also denied her spirit. She stood 
alone without support except from the 
soil under her feet and the sky over 
her head. Her isolation of spirit was 
no more marked than her rigid exclu- 
sion of any expectancy of pleasure. 
Jane Amesbury finds her counterpart 
in the mental and spiritual attitude of 
many of Miss Wilkins’ heroines. Self- 
indulgence, sympathy with weakness, 
love of beauty, gayety, even falling in 
love buoyantly, these are characteris- 
tics of humanity that get scant sym- 
pathy from them. They just naturally 
take things hard. ‘That in itself is a 
story ready made. The charm of those 
dubious qualities is perhaps never so 
apparent as when we make acquaint- 
ance with people who are without 
them. It is then that all the humane- 
ness or weakness—or is it softness, or 
is it adaptability ?—call it the gentlest 
name we may, will come to seem to be 
the chief virtue of life. And so Jane 
Amesbury reaches at a sublime mo- 
ment the apotheosis of womanhood, 
and Miss Wilkins finds for her heroine 
in a touch of consummate right feeling, 
“the pot of gold,” the touch of nature 
that makes of homely, harsh, prosaic 
Jane Amesbury a real heroine for all 
time. Jonas has just announced no less 
by means of his words than by his 
joyous, pretty face, “all pink and glow- 
ing,” that Jane, he guesses, will have 
a daughter one of these days. “After 
he had gone up stairs Jane went out 
into the kitchen to mix bread. ‘I guess 
I’ll have some riz biscuit for break- 
fast,’ she said to Elvira. ‘He didn’t 
eat none of them others, but I s’pose 
he'll eat these fast ’nough. It beats 
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me, but I s’pose it’s—love.’ She tried 
to say ‘love’ as if it were a clod of 
mud, but in spite of herself she said 
it as if it were a jewel.” 

From the use that Miss Wilkins 
makes of this New England endow- 
ment of strenuous morbidity there is, 
it would seem, in it something more 
sharply pictorial, more _ specifically 
local than in any other trait of charac- 
ter she may have observed. To create 
a vivid single impression, the intention 
at least of every writer of the short 
story, is very often to create a sharper 
outline than the author intended. Miss 
Wilkins is a writer of short stories, 
some of them indeed have been very 
long, but her method has not changed 
with the length of her tale. But render- 
ing due account for the possible hard- 
ness inherent in her chosen art form, 
there would still seem to be a modicum 
of exaggeration in the rigid, dumb, un- 
lovely, lean personages of her imagina- 
tion. 

Ann Millet, who had had no folks of 
her own since she could remember, had 
worked hard all her life and had noth- 
ing to love, at last lavished her concen- 
trated affections upon a cat. Her neigh- 
bors could not understand how any 
human being with an immortal soul 
could set so much by one. So when the 
crisis came, and Willy, the cat, was 
lost, Ann Millet refused the offices of 
the church, threw her hoard of golden 
squashes away and sturdily denied her- 
self the consolation of her friends and 
the solace of another cat. “She had,” 
observed Miss Wilkins, “a nature 
which could rally an enormous amount 
of strength for persistency.” 

“Thar’s Mis’ Bliss’s pieces in the 
brown kaliker bag, an’ thar’s Mis’ Ben- 
net’s pieces in the bed-tickin’ bag,” said 
Martha Patch, surveying complacently 
the two bags leaning against her 
kitchen wall. “I'll get a dollar for 
both of them quilts, an thar’ll be two 
dollars. I’ve got a dollar an’ sixty- 
three cents on hand now, an thar’s 
plenty of meal an’ merlasses, an’ some 
salt fish an’ pertaters in the house. [’ll 
get along middlin’ well, I reckon. Thar 
ain’t no call fer me to worry. I'll red 
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up the house a leetle now an’ then 
l’ll_ begin on Mis’ Bliss’s pieces.” 
And every one remembers how the 
pink-rose calico was pieced into the 
supposedly wrong quilt, then painfully 
picked out and sewed again only to 
discover after all that weary labor, the 
pink-rose calico had belonged where 
she first placed it. Then the slow rec- 
tification began again. ‘The poor soul 
sat at the window,” the window that 
so symbolically was not a “front win- 
dow to set to,” bending over the quilt 
until dusk, “and she sat there, bending 
over the quilt until dusk, many a day 
after.” Until at last the quilts were 
done. “Thar they air now, all right,” 
said she; “the pink roses is in Mis’ Ben- 
net’s, an’ I ain’t cheated nobody out 
on their caliker, an’ I’ve airned my 
money. I'll take ’em hum in the morn- 
in’ an’ then I’ll buy somethin’ to eat. 
I begin to feel a dreadful sinkin’ at my 
stummick.” As Miss Wilkins con- 
cludes, “It is a hard question to decide, 
whether there were any real merit in 
such finely strained honesty, or 
whether it were merely a case of 
morbid conscientiousness.” 

In that memorable chapter in “The 
Country of the Pointed Firs,” where 
a visit is shown to be a fine art, Mrs. 
Todd and Mrs. Fosdick tell again the 
story of poor Joanna. The relation of 
it passes from one to the other as in- 
cident is followed by reflection and 
finally Mrs. Todd comes to tell of her 
visit to Joanna, that visit made in com- 
pany with the land locked minister 
who so nearly lost Mrs. Todd her life. 
After describing the house and Joanna’s 
neat appearance, Mrs. Todd adds, 
“Joanna’s mother had the grim streak 
and never knew what ’twas to be 
happy. The first minute my eyes fell 
upon Joanna’s face that day, I saw how 
she had grown to look like Mis’ Todd. 
*Twas the mother right over again.” 
“Oh dear me!” said Mrs. Fosdick. 

When we reflect upon the preponder- 
ance of women in New England fiction 
who also itave the grim streak, do we 
not, too, like Mrs. Fosdick, ejaculate, 
“Oh dear me!” It is the natural out- 
cry of distress because the special and 


abnormal in life has been made so gen- 
eral and natural in our literature. 

The other extreme of Basil Ransom’s 
generalization, “the people that take 
things easily,” is not without its ex- 
emplification in New England fiction. 
From a cursory review of the charac- 
ters belonging to that group it would 
seem to be largely made up of incon- 
sequent masculine beings. The Sam 
Waller type of careless joy in a life 
devoted to fishing, to whittling, to in- 
terminable lounging and gossiping, is 
a favorite. He offers undoubted aes- 
thetic relief to incidents otherwise 
rather strenuous and duty-doing. Miss 
Alice Brown’s delightful stories oc- 
casionally furnish the contrast of a 
heroine who is conspicuously devoted 
to taking things easily. Such a heroine 
gleams out from the pages of her other- 
wise rather sombre tales like a scarlet 
tanager in the midst of a flock of Eng- 
lish sparrows. Such is Delilah Joyce 
who “was sitting on her front door- 
stone with a fine disregard of the fact 
that her little clock had struck eight 
of the morning, while her bed. was still 
unmade.” The call of Bacchus to un- 
holy revelry could be no more dedica- 
tory than this disregard of matutinal 
observance in a New England commun- 
ity. It sets Dilly quite apart, marks her 
as lawless, uncanny, joyous, an easy-go- 
ing mortal; and she, accepting her po- 
sition, takes her whole life as one long 
festival of May. 

“Dilly ‘ll get the better on’t. She 
al’ays doos.” It is not only the 
feather bed in question that she mas- 
ters, but her joyous philosophy of tak- 
ing pleasures first and leaving the du- 
ties for that convenient season, opened 
many delights to her. “She could take 
her luncheon in her pocket, and go 
threading through the woods behind 
the hill. She could walk over to Pine 
Hollow, to see how the cones were 
coming on, and perchance scrape to- 
gether a basket of pine needles, to add 
to her winter’s kindling; or she might, 
if the world and the desires thereof 
assailed her, visit Sudleigh Fair. Bet- 
ter still, she need account to nobody if 
she chose to sit there on the doorstone, 
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and let the hours go unregretted by.” 
Dilly, too, like Letty, is “an artist in 
life,” sharing that “ineffable delight in 
being,” speaking in another key from 
the “‘other folks’ who did not know 
that joy is not altogether joy, but three- 
quarters pain.” “She had been,” says 
Miss Brown, “born into such willing 
harmony with natural laws, that love 
in itself seemed to belong to her life.” 
But to the people about her, for her 
love story was a dim memory to the 
oldest neighbor, her nomadic ways, her 
domestic inconsequences, her leisurely 
and generous scheme of life, and that 
mystical knowledge that had come to 
her in her quiet musings and shrewd 
observation of nature’s ways, could be 
interpreted in only one way. Dilly 
was a witch. And as the taste for 
hanging witches no longer prevailed in 
her part of the world, Dilly was as 
willing to be a witch as a Christian if 
she could be free to be happy in her 
own way. Many of Miss Brown’s 
grimly humorous studies of grimly 
pathetic lives fade from our memory 
and leave no trace. The inconsequence 
has become a commonplace, but Deli- 
lah Joyce remains a fragrant memory. 
And that picture of Letty when at 
“about ten o’clock she took her way 
down tc the long pasture; she was a 
very happy woman, and she could hold 
her happiness before her face regard- 
ing it frankly and with a full delight ;” 
it is a picture to hold to, to turn back 
to whenever our feeling for the New 
England heroine becomes cankered 
with care. Any sojourning in the 
realm of New England fiction leads 
into a state of mind that recalls Miss 
Susan’s gentle philosophizing that 
night before Christmas when she and 
the schoolmaster told tales of “Honey 
and Myrrh” before the blazing logs: 
“When it gets along toward eight 
o’clock an’ the room’s all simmerin’, 
an’ the moon lays out on the snow, it 
does seem as if we made a poor spec’ 
out of life, we don’t seem to have any 
color in it. Why don’t you remember 
Solomon in all his glory? I guess 
t’wouldn’t ha’ been put in jest that way 
if there wa’n’t somethin’ in it.” Miss 
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Brown, too, believes with Miss Susan 
that there was something in the blaze 
of Solomon’s glory. Our anxiety is 
that she withholds her hand from that 
glory so patently within her grasp, and 
lets the convention of grimness deso- 
late her pages. 

Mr. Macaulay has in that keenly dis- 
criminating and fully definitive pas- 
sage in his essay on Madame D’Arblay 
furnished all future critics with a 
measure by which to determine the 
relative merits of character-building or 
“character-mongering” on the part of 
our writers of fiction. His final sen- 
tence will recall the tenor of the whole 
passage: “Seeing that such humors ex- 
ist, we cannot deny that they are proper 
subjects for the imitations of art. But 
we conceive that the imitation of such 
humors, however skillful and amusing, 
is not an achievement of the highest 
order; and as such humors are rare 
in real life, they ought, we conceive, 
to be sparingly introduced into works 
which profess to be pictures of real 
life.” 

We, as readers, can have no quarrel 
with the many “skillful and amusing” 
pictures of New England humors with 
which we have been so lavishly enter- 
tained. Nor need their authors be con- 
cerned if in the practice of their art, 
they have achieved position beside the 
charming Miss Burney. The Jane 
Austin’s of literature are not ‘born 
every day. Nevertheless, there is a 
slight uneasiness caused by the paro- 
chial aspect of our art and the ques- 
tion surges to our lips, Are we indeed 
so provincial that no picture of our 
life can be an achievement of the high- 
est order, no character more than a de- 
veloped humor? We have a humiliat- 
ing recollection that we thought Miss 
Burney rather queer, and that it was 
the oddity of her narrative, the quaint- 
ness of her fashions that detained us 
not too long in her pages. 

But whatever degree of despair the 
particular temperament may indulge 
toward the didactic conventions that 
have determined the New England 
heroine, whose story is, in so large a 
measure, the whole content of our con- 
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temporary fiction, there must always 
emerge from its gloom one altogether 
beautiful vision of perfection. Happy 
indeed is that reader whose sympathies 
bring him to say with the sadly depart- 
ing visitor, “I,” too, “could see Green 
Island, small and darkly wooded at 
that distance; below me were the 


houses of the village with their apple- . 


trees and bits of garden ground. 
Presently, as I looked at the pastures 
beyond, I caught a last glimpse of Mrs. 
Todd herself, walking slowly in the 
foot-path that led along, following the 
shore toward the Port. At such dis- 
tances one can feel the large, positive 
qualities that control a character. Close 
at hand, Mrs. Todd seemed able and 
warm-hearted and quite absorbed in 
her bustling industries, but her dis- 
tant figure looked mateless and appeal- 
ing, with something about it that was 
strangely self-possessed and myste- 
rious. Now and then she stooped to 
pick something—it might have been 


her favorite pennyroyal—and at last I 
lost sight of her as she slowly crossed 
an open space on one of the higher 
points of the land, and disappeared 
again behind a dark clump of juniper 
and the pointed firs.” 

Mrs. Todd had particular regard for 
one of two sca’ce herbs “that grow 
better on Green Island than elsewhere.” 
It is not merely that Mrs. Todd, her- 
self, is the valued sca’ce herb in the 
fruitful field of New England heroines 
that we leave her “like Antigone alone 
on the Theban plain.” But Mrs. Todd 
“is the right pattern of the plant.” She 
includes all those carefully matured 
traits of Susan Stringham, but to see 
the two growing side by side is to 
realize that Susan is but an imitation. 
Mrs. Todd belongs to the sisterhood 
made up of “small, neat memories and 
ingenuities, little industries and ambi- 
tions.” None more truly. But unlike 
Susan Stringham she might also, like 
an idyl of Thocritus, belong to any age. 


FAME 


By ALOYSIUS COLL 


I would not trim my smouldering lamp to-night, 


And burn the wick to ash, and drain the oil, 


Were it not true that what of ease and toil 


Is wrong to-day to-morrow may be right. 


Many a fool has burst his tomb to light 


The torches buried with him, and recoil 


From Death to claim the glory and the spoil 


Of king and wizard, bard and anchorite. 

When time has tangled all, what hand shall mark 
This hour a victory, and that defeat? 

What eye, turned back into. the utter dark, 
Shall venture whether love was sour or sweet, 

And, digging in the common dust, shall say: 


“This was a golden vessel—that was clay?” 
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PLANT LIFE OF OLD HOMESTEADS 


By WILLIAM WHITMAN BAILEY 


ERTAIN cultivated plants ap- 
pear to have a special attach- 


ment to man. ‘Thus, where- 
ever our race spreads there is seen 
chickweed, shepherd’s purse, chickory, 
Mayweed, and 
pepper-grass. To these should be 
added common plantain, which the 
Indians, seeing it spring up in our 
pathways and around our houses, 
especially where we tread, aptly styled 
“the white man’s goat.” 

We note the cypress, spurge, and the 
periwinkle, misnamed myrtle, clinging 
to us even in death. ‘To be sure, loth 
and moneywort were originally planted 
in graveyards, but there they abide and 
thrive for generations after the planter 
is in dust and his name bleared by 
lichens and moss. 

Still more pathetic are the plants 
that linger around abandoned home- 
steads. Long ago the families dis- 


persed; the place that knew them shall 
know them no more forever. The old 
house is in ruins; a cellar, maybe, only 
marks its site. A big sill-stone shows 
where busy feet once went in and out. 
A dry and choked-up well indicates 
where once glowed living water. Per- 
haps here the village Hampden sat and 
mused. The nearest neighbors are 
now miles away, and know not the 
names of their former residents, per- 
haps their own relations. The Italian 
and Portugese immigrants have their 
eyes on these old places, so even their 
racial origin may be lost. Rumors of 
richer lands farther west caused the 
Lares and Penates to move on towards 
the setting sun. The god Terminus 
has never had worshipers in New 
England. 

Often in our wanderings we have 
come upon these old ruins, and always 
have they excited the “hyterica pas- 
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siva”—Lear’s “climbing sorrow.” It is 
touching in May to see the old lilac 
putting forth its wealth of bloom, or 
the blush or damask rose wafting its 
sweetness on the air. The cellar is half 
full of tawny lilies, and the crab- 
apple, gnarled and lichen-crusted, still 
decks itself out in pink and white. 
Later in the season one may find an 
apple with what Thoreau called a 
“tasy,” an original, uncompromising, 
puritanic glow, protestant to all things 
lovely. Many a time have we sat like 
Caius Marina among these ruins, 
dreaming strange dreams. Where are 
the builders now, or where their chil- 


FRIEND 


dren? Was this ever the nest of some 
young couple, full of life’s hope and 
promise? What was the impulse that 
led to this place? What the determin- 
ing influence which impelled a flitting? 
Now comes an alien race and starts 
anew home. What will be its history? 
Will some other world movement cause 
these newer citizens to abandon their 
homes as did their predecessors? Or 
have they some abiding quality which 
will lead them to redeem and hold 
the land? One can feel quite certain 
that in this matter of settlement there 
is a sort of survival, perhaps not of 
the fittest, but of the most enduring. 


OR FOE 


By CLARENCE H. URNER 
To me his friendship proved a bane; 
‘It gave so much, exacting naught, 


Till all my life with self was fraught, 
And love for fellowman was slain. 


Another’s malice charged with guile 
Wrought me no harm, in that it gave 
The knowledge I to self was slave 

And other things were worth my while. 
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RESTITUTION 


By ETHEL F. HORNER 


I. 
GS iamsandi JOE” stretched his 


arms and legs wearily after being 

released from the big oak to which 
he had been chained for the night by 
order of Mayor Roberts, who had taken 
this manner of ridding La Salle 
county of tramps.» He, with several 
others who had wandered to Bennett- 
ville, had been thus disposed of in a 
large.clump of trees at the edge of the 
town, and as the daylight had filtered 
through the thick leaves, it had been a 
strange sight to “Joe” to look around 
him and see each man bound to a tree, 
and sitting, lying, or leaning against 
the trunks while they awaited release 
to strike off down the road from Ben- 
nettville; and each one, hopeless, 
worthless, and despised. 

“Shiftless Joe” stood a few moments 
after the officer of the law had set him 
free looking down the sunflecked road, 
reflecting in an aimless manner—now 
his habit—and with a smile more near 
a sneer contorting his bearded lips, 
watched his companions in misery 
lope off in all directions, some few tak- 
ing a partner to whom, on the weary 
stretch, they could tell their troubles, 
and say hard things about the Mayor. 
But on this point, “Shiftless Joe” did 
not agree with them, as he finally got 
started, intending to branch off from 
the country’s refuse at the first bend 
in the road. He heaved an unsatisfy- 
ing sigh as he thought that had he 
been the Mayor, he would have fol- 
lowed out the same plan. “Something 
must be done with them!” he said half 
aloud, forgetful in his broader scope of 
the problem that he was one of “them.” 

It had been a new experience to 
Joe, and he calculated to the others, 
too,—this being chained to a tree. It 


was a unique way, he admitted it at 
once, to rid the prospering citizens of 
Bennettville of tramps. It spared the 
county the expense of feeding, and 
caring for them in a jail; it at once 
swept the streets clean of loitering 
“Willies,” and it gave the tramps 
themselves something to think about— 
a fresher view of the situation apart 
from the familiar one of the jails. He 
wasn’t sure but what he had gained 
something in the previous night’s un- 
usual vigil—for he had not slept—at 
least he had gone over, in one un- 
broken reflection, his life from boy- 
hood until now, an experience which 
up to the few hours previous, he had 
utterly refused to undergo, save in 
piecemeal. But he frankly admitted 
to himself as far as the future went, 
the episode had not advanced him one 
step. If beneath the influence of the 
clear stars, he had seen many tones 
and varying shades of life, now in 
the cloudless sunlight, as he strolled 
along the dusty highway, he saw again 
but the dull gray of his present exist- 
ence; a gray which Fate seemed to 
intend that he should wear, accept, and 
about which he must ask no questions. 
“Shiftless Joe” had almost begun to 
think that Fate knew—almost, but 
not quite! . Once in a while there arose 
from the deep sleep of what “had been” 
new determinations as to what “should 
be,” and on this morning as he quick- 
ened his steps from Bennettville, his 
jaws set some closer together, and his 
eyes flashed omniously. The brand of 
the humiliation of having been chained 
to a tree had left a scar which still 
burned and ached. It had given him 
his first poignant realization that he 
was a tramp. 

The other released offenders had dis- 
appeared from view when “Shiftless 
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Joe” came to a bend in the road and 
turned sharply into it. A few rods 
further on he hove in sight of a small, 
brown house with a woman past the 
first youth vigorously sawing wood 
at the side of it. Joe stopped short, 
observed her a moment, and then 
walked down the driveway of the 
house and approached her. She did 
not look up till he spoke. 

“You’d better let me do that, m’am!” 

With a motion telling of the pain- 
ful straightening of a weary back, she 
raised up and looked at him, and her 
hazel eyes were penetrating, if kind. 
“It won’t hurt you, that’s sure!” she 
agreed. “I’ve seen several tramps pass 
by, but I guess seeing me work chased 
them away!” 

“Shiftless Joe” winced, and a slight, 
vexed color crept behind the rough 
beard on his cheeks. He took up the 
saw without speaking, putting it to the 
log and drawing it back with force. 
.The woman, with hands on hips, 
watched him with interest. 

“T suppose you want a cup of coffee 
and some food for this!” 

Joe sawed savagely. “I don’t want 
anything — but exercise!” he said, 
shortly. 

She looked at his rough, brown head 
—his cap having fallen off with the 
vigor of his work—and pricked up her 
ears to his language, which was not 
exactly “trampish.” “You want work, 
then?” she suggested, speaking loudly 
to make herself heard above the noise 
of the saw. 

“Tf I can get it!” he said. 

“What’s your name?” The woman 
was interested, she had a weakness for 
bestowing charity. ‘That was what 
had kept her poor, despite the fact that 
her dead parents had left her the little, 
brown house with a modest income to 
run it. 

Joe twisted his mouth ironically. He 
hesitated a moment before answering. 
Then stopping his work with a motion 
of slapping the cheek of Fate, he 
threw back his head until his dark, 
melancholy eyes met her’s. “Shiftless 
Joe,” he said scornfully. 

The heart of Miss Rebecca Luvall 


was immediately tapped, and down 
upon this lonely, needy man began 
to drop the sweet richness of her rare 
nature. “I wouldn’t speak that—that 
way,” she remarked comfortably, as 
she seated herself on a stump of a tree 
nearby. “Nick-names never hurt a 
man unless he lets them take root in 
him and sprout into something similar 
to the seed. You’re discouraged, I 
guess!” 

Swiftly Joe looked at her, surprise, 
and an expression not altogether of 
approval, lighting the darkness of his 
eyes. “Oh, no, a name don’t matter!” 
he retorted, “until it becomes like the 
tin can on the end of a dog’s tail; fol- 
lowing him everywhere, and by it’s 
outcry ruining his chances before he 
has time to forget it!” 

“Why does the can get tied to the 
dog’s tail?” asked the woman, her eyes 
narrowing as she watched him. 

“Because: there has been someone 
vicious enough to do it!” 

There was silence after this for a 

moment, while Joe sawed steadily on. 
He was awkward at the work but de- 
termined, Miss Luvall observed both 
facts with increasing interest. ‘Would 
you like some work about my place?” 
she asked kindly as he took a fresh 
log. 
“T’ll like it until the spirit of wan- 
dering attacks me again,” he said, 
slowly. “But you’re mighy good!” he 
ended gratefully. 

“Well, try it for a while;” her cheer- 
ful tone admitted of no refusal. “When 
you finish the wood, come to the back 
door for something to eat!” she said 
rising from the stump. 

“Shiftless Joe” worked steadily on, 
and new feelings smarted in his breast. 
Here was a,woman who wasn’t going 
to be scared out of her God-given pre- 
rogative of helping the forlorn by any 
scruples of progression—for in the 
primitive state, he reflected, assistance 
to one in need had not been so uncom- 
mon. Well, he would stay and work 
for her—for a while, until the tin can 
attached to the dog’s tail made itself 
too obnoxious, and then he would jog 
on! 
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The wood cut, he gathered it and 
carried it to a woodshed at the rear of 
the house, where he placed it in even, 
neat rows, stepping back to observe 
it with some pride. It had been many 
a day since he had felt that anyone 
could find any use for him. 

Miss Luvall was ready and waiting 
when he knocked on the kitchen door, 
and opened it with a cup of smoking 
coffee in one hand. But though the 
smell of it stirred every famished sense 
to clamoring, another feeling choked 
him, and he shook his head, not glanc- 
ing at the kind face before him. 

“T don’t want anything to eat, thank 
you! I wanted to ask if you have any- 
thing more for me to do.” 

Miss Rebecca studied him closely. 
She began to have a feeling that she 
would like to draw him into the kitch- 
en, and make him unburden him- 
self of his secret—for everything about 
the man made her positive.he had one. 
His figure, even under the worn 
clothes, had none of the slouch of the 
tramp; instead, it was at times resist- 
ing, or hopeless. The features of his 
face were well formed, and had the 
cheeks been shaven, would have shown 
him to be far above what he appeared. 
Then his language! Quickly she put 
a leash on her struggling, straining 
curiosity. 

“But you must have something to 
eat—Joe!” she hesitated just the 
merest trifle over the name. “I know 
you can have had no breakfast at this 
hour. Why, it’s only seven o’clock!” 

A faintness suddenly attacked him, 
he leaned against the doorsill, and 
feebly smiled at her. “I guess I’ll take 
the coffee, please; that will be all.” 

There was something final in his 
partial acceptance, and she urged no 
more. Having finished it, sipping it 
slowly, and with an unmistakable air 
of good breeding, he handed back the 
cup with a brief “Thank you!” and 
started out of the shed. 

“Oh Joe!” Miss Luvall called, cran- 
ing her head out of the door after him. 
“Will you help me in my garden, a 
little later?” 

A smile, sweet and grateful, réwarded 
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her. “I'll be around in an hour or 
two!” he said cheerily, and off he 
sauntered down the road in the direc- 
tion of a clump of trees. 

Weary and stiff, it was all he could 
do to make it, but once in its deep 
seclusion, he lay down on the ground 
and pulling his battered hat over his 
eyes, tried to sleep. The long vigil 
was demanding its reward. But sleep 
did not come—like all respectable 
things it seemed to shun him—all save 
Miss Luvall, whose name he did not 
know. “God bless her!” he mur- 
mured from a throbbing heart, and 
never in his childhood had the name of 
the Creator passed his lips more de- 
voutly. But what could he do for her? 
Oh, yes, he could stay around and do 


-her chores for her and take her charity 


—-for he had clearly seen that the pith 
of her existence lay in helping the out- 
casts. But ah! what he might have 
done! and “Shiftless Joe” ground his 
firm,white teeth together. Then he re- 
called that under these other circum- 
stances, in all probability, he would 
never have run across her, and, cer- 
tainly, never been given such a knowl- 
edge of her rarely beautiful soul. It 
began to seem like the first acceptable 
reason for fate treating him so scurvily. 
He had never before been able to get 
anything out of his misfortunes. 

Lying there under the trees he 
watched the progress of the sun by 
means of its changing shadows—he 
had quite learned to do without a 
watch in these last two years of wan- 
derings—so that he could return to 
the little, brown house within the two 
hours. “She'll think I’ve _ skipped, 
after that coffee!” he reflected aloud, 
with some anticipated pleasure in her 
satisfaction in his return. “Dear, good 
soul! I hope Will’s daughter Nellie 
will be like her!” And here he fell to 
dreaming until at last sleep caught him 
unawares, and wrapped her close, 
sweet arms about him. 

When he awoke the darkness con- 
fused him. He sat up rubbing his 
eyes, then leaped to his feet. For a 
moment he felt blindly for the chain 
which had bound him to a tree, and 
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finding himself free, his disordered 
thoughts gradually straightened them- 
selves out. Then his heart sank with 
a poignant feeling of misery. Ah, fate 
again had dealt him a merciless blow! 

he kind woman who had taken him 
in would now be convinced of his 
worthlessness! He recalled every- 
thing—how he was to have helped her 
in her garden that morning—or was 
it twenty mornings ago! He felt old 
and stiff, like Rip Van Winkle, and, 
almost unconsciously, he felt his chin 
to see how long his beard had grown. 
Its stubby roughness reassured him; 
probably he had but slept the day! 
Wide awake now, he made his way out 
from the trees, the sky was ablaze with 
twinkling stars, and the night-sounds 
of nature fell on his ear. In the road 
he stood hesitating how to put in the 
nightr ‘To woo sleep again was im- 
possible, he would go to the little, 
brown house and hold a grateful vigil, 
and so be on hand in the morning 
whatever hour she should come out. 

When he came within a short dis- 
tance of the brown house, he saw and 
smelt smoke, then a tongue of flame 
lapped the calm sky, and “Shiftless 
Joe” broke into a run. 

The fire was not far advanced as he 
ran around the house and started to- 
wards the woodshed. Two disheveled 
figures tumbled ,out of the door, and 
Joe recognized them as two of his 
companions in misery of the night be- 
fore. 

“This is your fault!” he shouted at 
them. “Follow me, we'll put the fire 
out—there’s a lady inside!” 

He took command like a general, 
the two tramps speechless, falling in 
behind. With a superhuman effort, 
“Shiftless Joe” broke in the kitchen 
door, and finding pails ordered the 
men to fill them and throw the water 
on the fire. He, himself, went to find 
Miss Luvall. 

He had no trouble reaching her door 
on the second floor, and several loud 
knocks brought her, ‘trembling, to open 
it. She put out a head made so much 
more youthful by the long braids of 
hair that Joe scarcely recognized her. 
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“Come!” he said quickly. “It’s 
‘Shiftless Joe; the house is on fire; 
throw something about you and trust 
to me!” 

Uttering no sound she obeyed. Joe 
was coughing from the smoke when 
she reappeared in the doorway. He 
flung an arm about her and turned to- 
wards the stairs—they were cut off! 

Miss Luvall saw the situation, and 
neither fainted nor screamed. “I think, 
Joe,” she said gently, “that we will 
have to let ourselves down by a sheet 
from the window!” 

Acting on her suggestion, she re- 
entered her bedroom, Joe following, 
and catching the sheets from the bed, 
tore them with a sure hand, while 
“Shiftless Joe” knotted them firmly to- 
gether. The room was filled with 
smoke as they finished, and the hungry 
crackle of the flames was like the 
crunching of bones by a terrible beast 
creeping behind them. Joe flung wide 
the window, and groped for some- 
thing to which to fasten the end of 
the sheet. Nothing offered. Winding 
it quickly about his -waist, he felt 
through the dense smoke for Miss 
Luvall. “Quick, get out, and hold on 
to the sheet, and slide down, I have 
it fastened !” 

She followed his instructions with- 
out a murmur. “Come right after me, 
Joe!” 

He made her no answer, a moment 
after his body swayed with the weight 
of the woman on the sheet. He could 
no longer see, his lungs were like fire, 
still he stood still while the moments 
stretched into years, and the flames 
crouched near him and_ savagely 
caught at his face and hands. Then 
he felt the sheet come loose, and knew 
that she must be safe. One moment 


more left irf which to leap—if he could 


muster strength to do it. He. could 
not wait to unfasten the sheet about 
him, so pulled in the other end and, 
fainting, wound it about his waist, then 
with a gasp, he made the’sill, heard the 
maddened roaring of the flames be- 
hind him—and leaped. 

The first thing he saw was daylight, 
and dreaming, he roused, and seemed 
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to doze away again times without 
number. At last, between scarcely 
opened, painful lids, he saw her face 
and smiled—cool drops as of rain fell 
on his cheek. 

“Ah Joe!” she cried, “you’re saved!” 

“Saved!” he murmured softly. 
“When did Will—” then in a vivid 
flash of memory, like lightning cleav- 
ing a black sky, he recalled it all. His 
eyes opened wider, and he saw he was 
lying on blankets on the grass in sight 
of the destroyed brown cottage. 

“And you wound the sheet about 
yourself, and stayed there to let me 
down,” tremulously whispered Miss 
Luvall pressing his hand lightly, but 
it made him wince, and looking down 
he saw both of them were bandaged. 

“I don’t remember when I lit!” said 
“Shiftless Joe,” ruminatingly. 

Miss Luvall shuddered. “Can you 
stand being moved to the neighbor’s, 
Joe?” 

“Anything you wish!” he said 
quietly. A few moments later he 
clinched his teeth together in a fierce 
effort to suppress a shriek as he felt 
himself borne slowly, but oh, so pain- 
fully! it seemed miles, as he lay with 
eyes tightly closed; and at last layed 
down while every bone in his body 
felt broken. ‘That was the last he 
knew for some time. 


II. 


It was several weeks later when 
“Shiftless Joe,” sufficiently recovered 
to sit up, was looking out the window 
of the neighbor’s, Miss Luvall at his 
side—towards the ruins of the little, 
brown house. He saw for the first 
time that the neighbor’s was, after all, 
but a few hundred feet distant. 

Unceasing had been Miss Lwuvall 
these days in her ministrations, and 
ever and again she spoke to him about 
his having fastened the end of the 
sheet about himself to save her. “How 
good fate was to me, Jge,”. she said 
softly, “to bring you to my door that 
morning!” And “Shiftless Joe” so 
long discarded by mankind, turned his 
head abruptly away that she might 


not see the grateful moisture in his 
dark eyes at her precious tribute. 

“You'll begin to make me feel as if 
I amounted to something, Miss Luv- 
all,” he said, half banteringly. “I al- 
most forget when I’m with you that 
my name's ‘Shiftless Joe’ !” 

“Don’t!” she said sharply, with pain 
in her voice. “I never want you to 
say that name again! You’re Joe— 
Joc—” 7 

“Rogers,” he supplied quietly. “Yes, 
I’m Joe Rogers to you—a man without 
a past!” 

Miss Luvall looked quickly at his 
white face. Clean shaven, with his 
dark hair smoothed, he was an unusu- 
ally handsome man, and her heart had 
taken to unruly beating at sight of 
him. a 

“Why are you so bitter?” she asked 
impulsively. 

His eyes met her’s a moment then he 
glanced out of the window. “Have 
you forgotten the. dog with a tin can 
tied to his tail?” 

“Won’t you tell me—something!” 
she said, appealingly. 

“Something!” he repeated. “It’s a 
motley collection of memories I have 
to draw from! I was a tramp when 
you first saw me.” 

“No!” her quick frown was com- 
manding. He raised his brows at 
sight of it. 

“No!” he repeated again. “Well, at 
any rate the Mayor of Bennettville 
had me chained to a tree with other of- 
fenders, at the outskirts of the town 


the night before I passed the little, - 


brown house! And two of those 
tramps were responsible for your 
house burning. They had crept into 
the woodshed to sleep—had a stray 
cigar, I suppose!” 

“But you weren’t one of them!” she 
insisted. 

“Shiftless Joe” seemed surprised at 
her intolerance. “I sha’n’t ever be 
again!” he said, gently. “And yet,” 
he continued, “a man who has lost 
his past can have no future! And 
any time you may regret harboring 
me! If I stay around here long 
enough, the law’s long arm will gather 
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me in—it’s what I’ve evaded for two 
years—by tramping!” 

Miss Luvall listened, her sweet face 
white and pained. It was agony to 
hear such things from the lips of a 
man who in her eyes must ever remain 
a hero. 

“What did you do to break the law?” 
she asked so low he scarcely caught 
her words. 

A set look passed over his face, and 

the whole noble expression of the man 
changed to one dogged, sullen, and 
unforgiving. He made no immediate 
reply. 
“At least,” he said after a time, “I 
never misrepresented myself to you— 
you have seen me at the worst—at the 
very dregs of my existence, and you 
have found something in me to make 
you feel justified in helping me?” he 
asked, his melancholy eyes appealing 
of her’s. 

Miss Luvall swallowed hard, tears 
suddenly dimmed her eyes. “I wish, 
Joe, you wouldn’t talk so, you make 
me feel as though I had seen the 
wreck of a fine ship! It can be raised, 
believe me!” she said, eagerly, lay- 
ing her rather large, kind hand on his, 
still tender from the ravages of the 
flames. 

“Perhaps!” he replied. “Perhaps.” 

“IT have a position for you as soon 
as you're well!” she said, brightly. 
“Mr. Renny has promised to give you 
a place+in his bank.” 

“Shiftless Joe” straightened sud- 
denly. “Bank—oh, no! He just said 
that to please you! Did you tell him 
I was a tramp?” 

Miss Luvall’s sensitive face colored, 
“Why won’t you forget that, Joe?” 

“Because that’s the foundation I’ve 
got to build on!” he said grimly, “if I 
don’t state that fact, after I’ve built 
up a few blocks, perhaps someone will 
come along and pull out the first la- 
belled ‘Shiftless Joe’ and down will 
come my work. Oh, I’ve tried it times 
without number—it’s one of the ironies 
of fate!” 

“But, Joe, aren’t you going to try 
and make something of yourself, yet?” 
Miss Luvall asked desperately. 


“Yes, when restitution comes—if it 
ever does!” he replied dreamily. 

It was only a few days after this 
conversation, as Joe was able to move 
about, doing odd jobs for Mrs. Renny, 
the kind neighbor who had taken Miss 
Luvall and him in after the fire, when 
a stranger came to the house asking 
for Joe. Miss Luvall met him on the 
porch, as she thought, out of hearing 
of “Shiftless Joe.” 

The stranger was small, thin, and 
wiry, with a high, dome-like forehead, 
and little ferrety eyes. 

“Can I see a man by the name of 
Joe—‘Shiftless Joe’?” 

Miss Luvall’s voice filled with in- 
dignation. “I’m sure there’s no one of 
that name here!” 

The man’s ferrety eyes laughed, 
his mouth pulled uselessly against the 
tough muscles of his hollow cheeks. 
“Oh!” said he, “he’s gotten beyond 
that name! Well, we'll not argy—I’m 
willing to let bygones be bygones. I 
want Joe Rogers, then; is he here? 
They told me he was at the brown 
house next door, but ’pears like the 
party ownin’ that ain’t at home jest at 
present!” A dry chuckle vibrated in 
his throat. 

“What do you want of Joe Rogers?” 
Miss Luvall asked, quickly. “He’s not 
strong enough to see strangers yet. 
He was burned in that house next 
door while saving me!” and Miss Luv- 
all’s glance was intended to annihilate 


the stranger. 


“Ah, I see, I see!” he observed, 
moistening his lips disagreeably. “He’s 
been tryin’ to make a hero of himself. 
Very creditable, I’m sure—very cred- 
itable for ‘Shiftless Joe!’ I beg your 
pardon, force of habit, you know. So 
I can’t see him—well, it’s rather im- 
portant—guess I must! We've been 


hunting for him for two years, and I 


don’t believe I can let him go now, 
Miss! You see the Law don’t forgit, 
even if some time elapses, and the cul- 
prit gits away!” 

“What has he done?” broke in Miss 
Luvall, her cheeks faded white as 
bleached cloth. 

The man narrowly observed her a 
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moment. “| guess it ain’t necessary 
to coafide in you too much; you ain't 
married to him, be you?” 

The color rushed back into Miss Re- 
becca’s face with a sickening heart- 
throb. “No,” she said, quickly. “But 
you’re not going to take him now— 
you'll wait a few days, until he’s 
stronger? Oh, he'll not try to get 
away from you—he’s not that kind!” 
Miss Luvall’s hazel eyes met those of 
the man before her challengingly. 

Before he could answer, a step be- 
hind them, and a sudden appearance 
of Joe, white and narrow-eyed, startled 
them both. Miss Luvall gave a stifled 
exclamation, and involuntarily put out 
her hand to support him. Joe swayed 
slightly, but caught himself by the 
back of a porch-chair. One grateful, 
illuminating glance flamed from the 
depths of his dark eyes upon Miss 
Rebecca, then instantly died out. 

“I’m ready!” he said, curtly. “But 
you'll have to get some sort of a rig 
to get me to the railroad station!” 

He bade bood-bye quietly to Miss 
Luvall as she stood beside him on the 
steps as the rickety buggy drawn by 
a bony horse, and loaned by a neigh- 
bor, drove up. “I’m not sure that you 
will ever hear of me again,” he said, 
“but I’m more grateful to you than I 
can tell you now! If anything had 
come in the way of restitution, it 
would have been through you!” 

Miss Rebecca could not speak as 
she watched him. go down the steps 
with moist, telling eyes. When the 
dust of the highway obscured the 
the buggy from her sight, she went 
into the house, and seeking the room 
she occupied, she bowed her head in 
grief as though for the death of some 
beautiful thing which should have 
lived. 


Ill. 


Joe took his capture quietly—the 
man who accompanied him to Bronx- 
ville would have said “gamely.” He 
did no talking on the train, sitting 
white, and seemingly shrunken, with 
hands buried deep in his trousers 


pockets, and his old, battered hat 
pulled well down over his eyes. 

It was but a half day’s ride on the 
train to the town where he had once 
lived, and from which he had been 
cast adrift two years before. And he 
studied the streets with compressed 
lips as he was driven from the depot 
to the jail. His thoughts were an 
anomaly even to himself, uppermost, 
though, was the feeling that at last, 
like a plummet, he had certainly 
reached bottom. ‘There was a crude 
satisfaction in knowing that he had 
established a kind of “quits” with 
fate. 

The Deputy-Sheriff beside him had 
long since ceased in his attempt to 
talk to him, he scarcely even watched 
him, as he sat observing the scene with 
uninterested eyes, and thinking his 
own thoughts. Many years of dealing 
with offenders of the law had shown 
him that in the varying zauge of re- 
quirements made on him in conducting 
criminals to justice, this man beside 
him fitted into the brief description— 
“game, and stay patt.” 

The carriage pulled up with a jerk 
before the large, stone building labelled 
“County Jail.” Joe stepped eagerly 
out, he was anxious to have it over. 
Perhaps if he made up his mind to 
take all Fate wanted to give him, his 
lot would grow easier—at any rate, he 
would try this last expedient.. 

In the office he was met by the 
Sheriff, a round, pleasant-faced man, 
who surprised him by holding out his 
hand. “Shiftless Joe” did not appear 
to see it. 

“IT am glad to tell you, Mr. Rogers, 
that this little matter of your’s has 
been settled since the Deputy-Sneriff 
here went after you. I can congratu- 
late you on being a free man!” 

The last part of the sentence affected 
Joe the least. It was the first part 
which startled him, and held him fas- 
cinated with fear. 

“Settled!” he repeated. “By whom?” 

The Sheriff stood looking at him 
amazed, marveling at a man to whom 
liberty seemed to mean so little. 

“That’s a little matter I can’t discuss 
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here, Mr. Rogers!” said he. “Any 
time when I can spare you a few mo- 
ments alone, I shall be glad to talk to 
you! Deputy, show Mr. Rogers out!” 

Slowly Joe turned and went towards 
the door, the Deputy at his elbow 
smiling. At the entrance, he held out 
his hand. “I can’t say ‘come again!’ 
very well,” said he with an attempt at 
wit, “but I must say I wish all offend- 
ers were as easily captured, and gave 
me as little trouble! If I’d ’ve been 
in your shoes I wouldn’t have been! 
The trouble with me would have 
been—” But Joe didn’t wait to hear 
the rest of the interesting history, and 
reaching the street, turned his steps 
slowly to the north corner. Here he 
soon obtained a car which took him 
to the outskirts of the town. 

How familiar, and yet how far re- 
moved from him appeared the large, 
stone house to be seen from the car, 
and, getting off, he made his way won- 
deringly to the door. If the affair had 
been settled, there was but one man 
who could have settled it, and that 
was his brother Will, President of the 
La Salle Bank at Bronxville! He had 
now come to seek that brother and get 
an explanation. 

Upon giving his name at the door, 
he was ushered at once by a stiff- 
necked butler—for William Rogers 
lived in the seat of luxury—to his mas- 
ter’s bedroom. At the threshold, he 
bent his arrogant head and said in a 
whisper, “Mr. Rogers, sir, has been, 
and still is very ill. The doctors give 
us no hope.” 

Shocked, hushed through his whole 
being, Joe went in the opened door, 
and without a glance at the elegance 
of the room, went straight to the four- 
poster, mahogany bed. 

He scarcely recognized the sunken 
face on the pillow, and quietly took the 
thin hand which was at once held 
eagerly out to him. 

“Joe a 

“Will,” he replied gently. 

“I’m about done for, Joe,—and I’ve 
done what I could to effect restitution. 
Oh, you'll never forgive me, I know!” 
he wailed, turning restlessly on his pil- 
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lows. “This bed has been one of the 
damned! Somewhere ’way down 
through the tough fibers of my being, 
Joe, 1 had a heart—and it’s torment- 
ing the life out of me, now—and yet 
now, I should be at peace!” he said, 
more quietly. 

“Don’t talk now, Will!” “Shiftless 
Joe” replied, passing a _ restraining 
hand down over his brother’s trem- 
bling arm. 

“But I must—for I haven’t long, 
Joe!” 

“T have forgiven you, Will!” the 
younger brother said gently, bending 
over the bed. 

“Sit down here!” urged the sick man, 
patting the covers beside him. “Just 
like you used to do when we were 
boys. Joe!” he gasped, in a sudden 
burst of tears. “She died!—My little 
Nellie died—the one for whom I was 
the lion in lamb’s skin; and for whom I 
shouldered my crime on you, and sent 
you wandering over a scornful earth! 
But, oh Joe! my lot’s been harder than 
your’s! To have all the wealth and 
outward esteem in the world, and 
know you’re guilty—is an inferno noth- 
ing can equal! Now you’ve had—” 

“The ignominy without the guilt!” 
supplied “Shiftless Joe” gravely. “And 
1 wouldn’t have written you that let- 
ter, Will, asking you to make me some 
reparation in the eyes of mankind—if 
I hadn’t known that Nellie — was 
dead!” he said softly. “And that a 
woman had come into my life who 
had made me feel through her faith 
in me—'though she only saw me at 
the dregs—that my own soul required 
something of me, regardless of my love 
for you!” 

“IT know, Joe—you were right!” 
and the bank president closed his eyes 
for a moment. “Will, I have done it,” 
he said at last, “I have owned my 
guilt to the directors, exonerated you, 
and paid up the amount! Strange, 
Joe,” he said, somewhat dreamily, 
“that everything prospered for which 
I used that accursed money—except 
you, and Nelliz, and me! fate evened up 
on that! The directors were kind, said 
they would tell the court that the 
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guilty one had been found, refunded 
the money—and died! And that you 
were exonerated before the world. 
You see, they saw, after I had called 
them here and told them—and they 
had heard the doctors’ verdict—that I 
was as good as a dead man. But you 
know, Joe, the words of Billy Lang, 
who | have known all my days, and 
who has been my closest friend, when 
he turned to the others who sat grave- 
eyed and condemning beiore my bed 
—was worse than lashes! ‘Gentlemen,’ 
he said, ‘we all have known Wili 
Rogers, and loved him! If he has been 
guilty of a great offense, for which his 
brother has borne the punishment, he 
has repented, and asked our forgive- 
ness. It is not necessary, now, that 
this thing should go any further—the 
money has been paid back, and Will 
is—sick! He desires that we show 
him this leniency after these years of 
prosperous association. It has been 
his only slip from the straight path,’ he 
added, appealingly. 

“Oh God! it was awful!” cried the 
miserable man, gazing at his brother 
with burning eyes. “I’d have rather 
worn the stripes, Joe! and if I hadn’t 
been on my death-bed, I’d have told 
them so! Such a puling plea for 
a man—‘his first slip’! Oh, you were 
free, Joe, compared to me! Free, if 
you did have to sneak about the 
country to evade the grip of the law! 
You could whistle, and say, ‘It isn’t 
my “slip”; I can outlive it!” 

“But I didn’t say that, Will,” ob- 
served Joe sadly. “The existence of 
a dog with a tin can tied to his tail— 
even if someone stronger than _ he, 
tied it on—is not enviable! The 
Mayor of Bennettville had me chained 
with other tramps to a tree, for a night, 
some weeks back!” he said reflectively. 
“Me—think of it—who had always 
been made fun of for my high ideals!” 

“Don’t!” cried the sick man with a 
half-sob. ‘My torture should be fin- 
ished!” he breathed. 

Joe bent remorsefully over him. 
“There, old fellow, forget it! It’s done 
and over—forever!” 7 

“Yes, forever!” faintly repeated his 


brother, “and so is everything else, 
Joe—good bye!” 

And Joe gave a low, pierced cry as 
he bent swiftly over the still form. 


IV. 

The afternoon sun was quieting 
the activity of nature, and preparing 
her for that peace which man finds 
alone at her great heart. 

Joe Rogers, neatly dressed, and with 
glance as of one lifted to the clouds, 
walked up to the door of Mrs. Renny’s 
cottage and rang the bell. 

Miss Rebecca Luvall answered the 
summons herself. 

“Joe!” she gasped. 

He smiled, and:in his smile, was the 
expression of all things noble and 
kind. “Can I speak to you a moment, 
Miss Luvall? No, not here!” he ob- 
jected, as she stood aside to let him 
pass. “Out in the open, somewhere! 
There’s a comfortable log in the clump 
of trees yonder!” 

Hatless, she followed him without 
comment. Her keen eyes had seen 
the neat suit and hat he wore, the 
clean-shaven face, and the self-respect- 
ing manner, and her cheeks suddenly 
flecked with pink. 

They reached the log in silence, and 
for a few moments after they had sat. 
down, they studied the radiant sun- 
set cloud-castles in bronze and red— 
each thinking and dreaming their own 
thoughts. 

As the gray of twilight, like a tender 
nurse gathering in her blooming 
charges, shrouded the glowing colors 
from sight, Joe pulled a newspaper out 
of his pocket, and laid it, folded at 
a certain article, upon her knee. Her 
eyes leaped at once to the meaning, 
and letters, forming strange, terrible, 
blessed words, danced before her sight. 
Then she read: 


“RESTITUTION AT LAST! 


“To one who has borne the guilt of 
another on uncomplaining shoulders 
for two long and dreary years. 


“Joseph Rogers is again a free man— 
free, and respected and admired! When 
‘Joe,’ as he was familiarly known by 
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those who loved him, was cashier and 
book-keeper in the La Salle Bank, a 
large sum of money disappeared; and 
the books showing a clever manipula- 
tion to correspond, there was but one 
natural inference—that ‘Joe’ had taken 
it! And the suspicion became a con- 
viction, when he disappeared suddenly 
from all the known haunts of men. 
The police searched in every direction, 
but the earth appeared to have had 
some leaning towards him, and swal- 
lowed him completely up. 

“Two years passed, and the matter 
was dimmed in the minds of the people, 
for the directors of the bank, out of 
their own pockets, made up the loss to 
the bank’s depositors; but the police 
still were alert. Every once in a while, 
they seemed to get some clue which 
would lead to the capture of the em- 
bezzler, but one thing always balked 
them—the man suspected had no 
money, was never known to have had 
any, and the trail ended blind. For 
somewhere, the guilty man must have 
carried or spent the large sum taken. 

“Naw another chapter has been added 
to the mystery! The money has been 
refunded—the bank admits it, and re- 
fuses to prosecute. But they em- 
phatically clear the name of Joseph 
Rogers from all stain. They will give 
out but one fact—he bore the blame 
for another! And this is all the public 
is ever likely to know about it. 

“Come back, ‘Joe’! We want to take 


your hand in our’s, and let the world 
know that Bronxville is proud of you!” 


Miss Luvall’s lips twitched when 
her glance left the paper and traveled 
up to the face of the man beside her. 
It was very white, and still, and his 
eyes waited—waited for her comment. 

“Joe,” she said at last, surprisingly, 
“I knew it when first I saw you and 
you spoke of the tin can on the dog’s 
tail! Oh, I’m so glad, so proud—” She 
stopped herself, abashed by the fire 
gleaming in his dark eyes. 

“Is that all—Rebecca?” he asked, in 
a voice vibrating with yearning pas- 
sion. 

She could make him no answer as 
she turned her head away, the tears 
flowing gently, gratefully down her 
cheeks. 

He took her hand in his own, tense, 
and feverish. “Would you be afraid, 
Rebecca, to be more than that for me? 
To be my loadstone, dear, and return 
with me to Bronxville to share my res- 
titution? Through you it came—with- 
out you it could never have been. Tell 
me, Rebecca, what you will do?” 

A precious moment—so precious 
that she held it to her joyfully in 
silence, she sat feeling the warmth, and 
closeness of his dear hand about her’s. 
Then she turned with shining eyes 
and looked at him. 

“After we come back, Joe, dear, can 
we rebuild the little, brown house?” 


IN WINTER 
By GERTRUDE LOUISE SMALL 


A small, old-fashioned houses 
Upon a rock-bound shore, 

The sumac’s barren boughs 
Wave stiffly, near the door; 
And cold, and white, the snow 
Gleams bright across the moor. 


Within, a driftwood fire 
Burns on the hearth, to woo 
One from the chilly ire 

Of winter days; and blue 
The ocean, restless sobs 
Its loneliness to you. 
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‘*RUGGIERO’’ AND HIS ARMY 


THE MARIONETTES OF LITTLE SICILY 


By LUCY B. JEROME. 


HE Latin Quarter of Paris— 

that gay, spendthrift, incom- 

parable centre of student life in 
the midst of its boulevards, is practi- 
cally extinct. Its grisettes, its femmes 
de menage, its models, at once chic and 
tragic, its balls and cafes, are no more. 
They have yielded to the demands of a 
wider and saner growth, and that 
strange and fascinating corner of the 
world melts into a vague and transient 
memory. But the spirit of the Quarter 
is not dead, though its environment is 
mightily changed. That spirit, the cus- 
toms, the manners, the camaraderie 
and vivacity of the Latin, still finds 
full expression in his own particular 
niche of a city on the shores of the 
western ocean. In San Francisco, that 
section of it known as the Quarter is 
aflame from morning till midnight 
with throngs of French, Portuguese, 
Spanish, Italian, Russian and Turkish 
dwellers — scarlet serapes and black 
mantles, high, yellow caps and gleam- 
ing, mysterious veils, Dutch sabots 


and the reckless high heels of the Pa- 
risienne mingling in the wide stream 
of cosmopolitan life that surges up and 
down the converging streets and pla- 
zas, each arguing and gesticulating in 
his own tongue and manner, and cre- 
ating a babel of sound, movement and 
animation, the like of which is probably 
not to be found anywhere else in the 
world. It is here that the spirit of the 
Latin Quarter is preserved in its integ- 
rity, and with it one of its most auda- 
cious illusions—those mute, hut daz- 
zling Thespians of wood and tin, who 
fight and slay and love in such beauti- 
ful, emotional Latin fashion as to set 
the hearts and sympathies of their 
nightly audiences afire with enthusi- 
asm—the marionettes of little Sicily. 
It is a hall in the Sicilian quarter, 
frescoed as to ceiling and white-tiled 
as to walls, where the marionettes hold 
forth. Long before eight o’clock the 
audience begins to appear. From the 
cafes and garish restaurants — from 
Michel’s, where the stout, good-na- 
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A DUEL TO THE DEATH 


tured proprietor in baggy trousers, 
with an anxious eye for the size of in- 
dividual butter pats, serves one from 
huge iron pots of meats and vegetables 
which he carries from table to table; 
from Luchetti’s, where the girls are 
dancing on the long, oilcloth-covered 
dining tables, and the snap and vim of 
burgeois repartee thrills the air; from 
VItalia, where raviola, tagliarini and 
risotto have been served to the pleas- 
ure-seeking hundreds, who now turn 
their steps toward a dramatic goal; 
from “Jack’s” or “Joe’s,” where one 
eats fish cooked fresh from the waves 
and served only as a Frenchman can— 
from all these and a hundred more 
stream the laughter-loving, vibrant 
and care-free audiences of the Quarter, 
ready to adapt themselves with na- 
tional mental flexibility to the vicissi- 
tudes and outcome of the play. 

The program—only one—is written 
on a torn sheet of brown wrapping 
paper and pasted on the outside of the 
hall. It states the plot and action of 


the drama something like this: ‘“’T'o- 
night — Ruggiero, having been over- 
come by a terrible storm, is separated 
from Ciaudiana. He is cast up on the 
shores of Sicily, where he wanders for 
three days, suffering frightful tor- 
ments.” The wrapping paper usually 
gives out at this juncture, so the rest 
of the program is somewhat sketchy. 
“Attack by pirates. Rescue of Claudi- 
ana. Meeting with Rudolfo,” and 
so on 

Admission is ten cents—if one is of 
the Quarter; if not, one is at once de- 
tected and blandly told that the cost 
of beholding the wonderful valor of 
Ruggiero and his restoration to the 
longing arms of Claudiana will be fif- 
teen cents—“which entitles the signora 
to a seat reserved for her alone”’—is 
politely added as a sop to a wounded 
pocketbook. Entering, one finds the 
hall half-full of a medley of nationali- 
ties and recognizes familiar faces. Your 
ashman probably occupies a front seat ; 
that pretty little laundress in the cor- 
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ner trips lightly up your front steps 
with her heavy basket weekly, and the 
old woman, shawled and_ black-bon- 
neted, who smiles at one deprecatingly, 
is the peddler of nuts and fruit, from 
whom you have bought many a fat 


Presently the orchestra arrives— 
from outside, where he has been evi- 
dently worsted in a wordy altercation 
with the ticket-seller—and throws him- 
self on his piano stool, with flashing 
eyes of anger and heaving breast. 

3ut when the fighting begins—ah, 
then the wild heart of the Latin thrills; 
for no one can look on Ruggiero and 
not be inspired by the prodigies of 
valor he performs. Fight he can, and 
does. The heathen go down in black 
masses before the fiery onslaught of 
the brave soldier with his tin sword, 
so deftly guided from above. At times 
he actually seems to breathe heavily; 
his painted eyes flash in rage. 

The contest grows fiercer. ‘The 
heathen are being exterminated in 
heaps. The cords attached to Rug- 
giero twitch and dance violently as he 
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dashes forward with a vicious lunge 
to bury his weapon in the breast of a 
hideous blackamoor, who, in turn, par- 
ries it and momentarily escapes. The 
enemy is jerked to the front in greater 
numbers; the stage appears black with 
them. Ruggiero cuts, thrusts, stabs, 
wounds and slays with desperate im- 
partiality. The heap of slain warriors 
increases, but the lust of combat is 
strong in the hero’s tin breast, and he 
continues madly on his gory way. The 
din of battle is terrific, drowning the 
roar of street noises outside. Swords 
clang on shields with a noise like thun- 
der ; jointed arms rattle; tin legs stamp 
and clank as they carry their owners 
to the hottest part of the fray. Rug- 
giero’s feats are indescribable; he is 
everywhere at once. The men above, 
on their narrow shelves, are stripped 
to the waist and perspiring heavily 
under the strain of animating forty 
puppets, each the weight of a sack of 
flour, with life, gesture and speech. 
Finally, in a melee of groans from the 
slaughtered heathen, cheers and yells 
from the victorious army and a last 
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triumphant clang of arms, Ruggiero, 
in a series of spasmodic jerks, mounts 
to the very summit of the great heap 
of his slain enemies and looks proudly 
about him in a tumult of applause. 
This accomplished, he announces that 
he will now proceed to seek for his lost 
Claudiana, even to the recesses of the 
distant mountains, said mountains be- 
ing dim and ragged outlines drawn in 


He has a way of seeing always the in- 
tent and motive of the play, and he has 
a way of not seeing the crudities which 
might perhaps appear absurdities to a 
less plastic nature. 

The more volatile stamp their feet 
with tears of rage, and loud hand-clap- 
pings spur the hero on. 

In the last act Ruggiero is seen in 
the midst of a desert plain, apparently 





**‘RUGGIERO’’ AND HIS STAGE MANAGERS 


fading charcoal on the yellow curtain 
which proceeds to hide Ruggiero from 
sight. 

The audience draws a quick breath. 
Friends and strangers turn to each 
other explaining, chattering and com- 
menting upon the action of the play 
with as much seriousness as if they 
were discussing live men and women. 
The Latin never loses his enthusiasm. 


beginning His search for his lost Clau- 
diana. Imagination is a lively faculty 
when regarding the setting of these 
various scenes. Sicily might be Africa, 
as a few barren hills and a nondescript 
sort of tree serve equally well for both. 
But Ruggiero, dauntless, doughty and 
resourceful, calling upon Heaven to 
witness that his strength and courage 
are still-as the strength of ten, and that 
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he will prolong his search for Claudi 
ana till death if needs be, wins an out 
burst of truly Latin applause that 
shakes the floors. At this critical junc- 
ture, Claudiana, in a draggled, red vel- 
vet skirt, appears, and with true stage- 
craft, blind to the fact that Ruggiero 
is within three feet of her, relates in a 
sweet and plaintive voice, which 
breaks with weariness, the tale of her 
long wanderings. She has neither 
eaten nor slept, but she, too, will con- 
tinue to seek for her lover. She ex- 
plains that she can never marry any- 
one but this lover, and that he is the 
hero, Ruggiero. At this point the emo- 
tions of the audience overcome them. 
“Santa Maria!” cries the little laun- 
dress. “Heaven help the poor lady!” 
Across the aisle an old man explains 
in quick, nervous sentences to his com- 
panion, whose wrinkled hands twist 
sympathetically and who looks anx- 
iously at the sage: “It will be as you 
wish, carina. Happiness comes for the 
two. Have no fear.” The old lady’s 
soft, brown eyes fill with delight. “The 
beautiful lady,” she murmurs. “Ah—” 
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Her words end in a sigh of delight, for 
the announcement of Claudiana has 
been too much for Ruggiero’s rapturous 
nature, and the climax is hastened 
when the hero of the Holy Wars, with 
a clatter of tin joints and ardently out- 
stretched arms, in a wild leap lands 
precipitately on the fatigued neck of 
the Lady Claudiana and swears undy- 
ing devotion. “Brava!” cries the old 
man, his eyes shining with delight. This 
brings a quick’ patter of sympathetic 
applause. No one laughs. It is too 
sublime a moment. Has not the hero 
been rewarded, and is there one in that 
intent audience who would have been 
defrauded of the sight? Not one, in- 
deed. Eyes glue themselves to the 
stage as Ruggiero slowly detaches 
himself from the embrace of Claudiana 
and stands gallantly at her side. A 
sigh of relief runs through the house. 
Men sit back in their chairs and begin 
to talk excitedly. Ruggiero cleverly 
attaches Claudiana to his left arm and 
together they strut from the stage. 
The play is ended. Down with the 
curtain and out with the lights. Cour- 


‘“RUGGIERO’’ CLAIMS HIS CLAUDIANA 
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age has triumphed and virtue has been 
rewarded. The most ardent Latin re- 
quires no more. 

So, night after night, the play goes 
on. The early evening sees the groups 
of bright-sashed and capped Neapoli- 
tans, the shawled and hooded Spanish 
women, the soberer element of north- 
ern Italy pouring into and filling the 
small, smoky hall, where the lives of 
their forefathers are re-enacted for 
their pleasure. 

But when the show is over and only 
the empty, darkened hall remains, one 
longs to know what becomes of the 
actors in the stirring mimicry. 

A look behind the stage tells the 
story. There they hang—the thirty- 
five wooden puppets—each on his sep- 


arate hook, motionless, stolid, dead. 
Their life and vivacity are but a dream. 
They gaze at one with expressionless 
eyes and even the direst insult from 
the heathen band will not rouse Rug- 
giero, but a few short moments since 
the prince of fire-eaters, to a sense of 
his injury. 

The gay and flamboyant costumes 
show rents; tatters and torn fringes are 
the portion of Lady Claudiana; but 
rents can be repaired, tatters and torn 
fringes replaced. 

But when these last representatives 
of the little marionettes shall have van- 
ished from human ken, what is to re- 
place them in their pleasant illusions? 
Modernism is on their track. They 
cannot long remain. 





A BATTLE FOUGHT FROM THE SADDLE 














THE EXTERNAL FEMININE 
By JANE ORTH 


Fashions in storm-coats, the prophets 
on things sartorial tell us, are going to 
be many and no longer of quiet hues. 
Many glowing-colored silks are going 
through the waterproofing process in 
order to meet the demands of the 
storm-coat makers. The long, straight, 
lined coat, with high, standing collar, 
over which a flap collar will fall, prom- 
ises to be a popular model, while coats 
of the cape variety will be seen in 
abundance. Umbrellas are being made 
of the same colored silks as are the 
coats, and, of course, will be accepted 
by those who are inclined to respect the 
fashionable edicts of the day. Many of 
the colors in which the new raincoats 
are being made are so light—old rose 
and fawn, for examples—that the early 
spring showers will have a papillon- 
like effect with the gaily-clad feminines 
flitting through the drops of rain. 

Linen suits with very short coats are 
in the making for the spring retail 
showing. The natural color linen, as 
well as the old rose and deep brown, 
are among the most popular selections. 
Buttons will have much to do with the 
linen things. Big buttons, smoked 
pearl and jet-black ones with burnt- 
orange and matrix-blue trimmings, 
complete the color combination. Some 
one said, a long time ago, that fashion 
was a transient condition, and that 
style was a result of individuality; 
therefore, permanent. The women are 
taking this fact seriously. Many of the 
modistes who gown the most exclu- 
sively fashionable women in New York 
declare that their clients give them in- 
structions in detail and then demand 
that they carry out said instructions 
for them alone. 

The discerning woman knows full 
well that the ever-changing fashions 
are at the mercy of more or less com- 
mercial elements, and if she is of the 


sensible sort will at once yield to the 
sway of dominating laws; for the rebel 
is inevitably doomed to the rank of 
the dowdy. Chance plays no part in the 
fashion changes, nor can accident 
change the blouse, sleeve or skirt of 
last year. The fabric manufacturer 
wields the plan and women must atc- 
quiesce; no quarter granted to her who 
will be in fashion. 

There are a few women who can 
scoff at the whims and vagaries of the 
gownists, but they are in the minority. 
The modes come and go, but the world 
in general must necessarily look to the 
dressmaker for her most becoming 
dress. In every home the art of color 
combination should be taught, and the 
fundamentals in the matter of line. In 
every home the subject of weaves, fab- 
rics and material should be dwelt upon 
at great length, and eventually the 
American woman will surely become 
her own authority on fashion subjects. 


Advance Spring Millinery 


Only in New York shops can be seen 
displays of. flowers, straw hats and 
soft-toned ribbons at this time of year. 
The hats seen in the shops are winter 
shapes in summer materials. Flowers, 
feathers and a wealth of ribbon trim- 
ming in all the soft colors are found in 
the series of fantastic creations. Rib- 
bons, especially, will dominate in the 
hat trimming of the coming season. 
This will give the clever woman an op- 
portunity to try her skill in the matter 
of bow-making. Wide brims and the 
narrowest of brims will be worn. The 
narrow brims, of course, are more or 
less trying, and unless the wearer has 
a most pronounced cast of countenance 
the exceedingly narrow brim may be 
fatal in the matter of appearance. 

Among the large hats seen in the 
show windows of a wholesale millinery 
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house is a very large affair of the bi- 
corne order, trimmed with wide folds 
of tarnished lace, rosette and a black 
aigrette. Another smart creation is of 
the Louis XVI. order, with brim turned 
up at the back and forming a dip over 
the right eyebrow. Both hats men- 
tioned here are worn well back on the 
head. Many other shapes almost droop 
over the brow. 

The flower toque is coming for much 
wear at the theatres. They are usually 
constructed of flowers of one kind and 
restrained with a leaf-green ribbon 
bow. 

Many of the flower toques have 


great, bushy aigrettes thrust in some- . 


where, and huge, bristling bows of tulle 
fastened with dainty ornaments. 

Of course, the foregoing descriptions 
are only hints of the millinery outburst 
which will dazzle our bewildering vi- 
sion later. 


Lingerie for 1910 is a subject not to 
be treated lightly. The manufacturers 
have gone into the shaping and model- 
ling more seriously than ever before, 
and the day of bulky under-muslins is 
no more. Petticoats, the yokes of 
which are cut on the bias, in order that 
they may fall smoothly, are the models 
advocated by smart dressmakers. A 
visit to a well-known underwear maker 
gave surprising information as to the 
strides made in this particular line. 
Every garment, beginning with che- 
mise and ending with outside petticoat, 
is designed without pleat or gather in 
the region of waist or hip lines. The 
bottom rufflings of all this new un- 
derwear is more fluffy and elaborate 
than ever before. 

Hosiery this season will be much the 
same delightfully extravagant subject. 
Silk hosiery is undeniably perishable, 
but who will be without it? Echo an- 
swers, Who? Colored hosiery will be 
more in demand, as colored shoes are 
slowly creeping back into feminine 
favor. There is a fairly durable weave 
of silk and lisle hose which find favor 
among those who are continually on 
their feet. White stockings will be a 
midsummer craze. 
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DAINTY LINGERIE, WELL FITTED TO CON- 
FORM TO THE LINES OF THE OUTER 
GARMENTS AND WITH VOLUMINOUS 
FLUFFINESS AT THE 
BOTTOM EDGE 











THE EXTERNAL 


About Corsets 


The most economical women have at 
last learned that corsets of cheap make 
are not only an extravagance, but a 
menace to their health. A well-made, 
hygienic corset: will allow for much re- 
trenching in the purchase of outer gar- 
‘ments. If the form is properly sup- 
ported and restrained, a gown of the 
most inexpensive material, simply 
made, will not fail to prove attractive. 
A corset containing side steels is not 
considered a safe or a wise mode of 
support. Many substances of the bone 
variety prove more satisfactory and are 
used in the better makes of that eter- 
nal essential, the corset. . 

A narrow girdle, little more than a 
belt, made of covered whalebone and 
folds of white ribbon, is one of the 
corset substitutes for the very slender, 
having, of course, the steel fronts. 
Then, too, there are divers makes of 
the common-sense waist affair, which 
to-day are in many ways the corset 
equivalent. But for stouter figures the 
corsets proper, in the Redfern or other 
reliably-constructed makes, are tlie 
only mainstays. (No pun intended 
here.) 


Going-South Costumes 


The southern wardrobe is planned 
carefully by many, and to these many 
the following will be of interest. To 
begin, the long, straight, narrow coats 
of thin material will be worn. Of 
course, the short coat will crop up, but 
never mind. Costumes in the Russian 
model line will be accepted by the 
smartly-gowned ones. Slenderness is 
necessary, though, where the Russian 
gowns are concerned. One very trig 
and severe model, with plain, short 
skirt, plaited in groups, and a long, 
double-breasted coat reaching to the 
knees, is destined to be a favorite. The 
sleeves are untrimmed, the collar has 
no relief, but, the smart belt and dainty 
chemisette give the costume a very 
finished air. 

In the waist question, where slender- 
ness must be accentuated, a belt of the 
suit material is vital. 

White serge is one of the materials 
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most considered by her of the southern 
trip. It is a durable material and yet 
it has beauty. Many white serges are 
being made up in the Russian blouse 
order, without the high Russian collar, 
which is not adapted to summer use. 
These serge models are in many in- 
stances relieved by fancy-colored but- 
tons and facings. 

Coat and costume frocks of the white 
serge, trimmed with ornaments of silk 
cord, are considered attractive by the 
smart ones. 

Raw silks and shantungs are also to 
be made up in the Russian model, with 
trimmings or ornaments covered of the 
same material, the collar to be of velvet 
in a darker shade than that of the silk. 
A very attractive model in some sort of 
sheer stuff has a straight, full tunic 
hanging to within a foot of the skirt 
bottom. 

Both. tunic and skirt of this model 
are bordered by narrow, straight bands 
of rat-tail embroidery. The bodice is 
braided slightly near the guimpe and 
as a finish to the oversleeves, and these 
are finished with-‘large, braided buttons. 

In some instances the frocks have a 
comparatively short tunic and the lat- 
ter turned up deeply, the turned-up part 
being of very attractive openwork em- 
broidery. A wide band of the same 
embroidery forms the greater part of 
the round bodice, drooping low over 
the arm. 

The undersleeves are of valenciennes, 
and there is a folded girdle and knot of 
satin. The frock above illustrated is 
in some instances worked out in silk 
mousseline and velvet, and the result 
exceedingly attractive. 

Lingerie frocks are coming for con- 
sideration. Many of them are intri- 
cately fashioned and display much 
handiwork in the matter of hand tucks, 
embroidery and insert lace, which nat- 
urally make their cost a very high one. 

The chief change in the lingerie 
frocks seems to be the girdle effects, 
changing last year’s princess styles. 
Undoubtedly, there will still be seen 
princess frocks. In the main, however, 
the girded models have come to stay— 
at least for this season. 
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The exquisite embroidery bands, mo- 
tifs and allover suggestions make it 
possible to attain delicate effects with 
the wear of much handiwork, although 
these same must necessarily be applied 
by hand. Broche cotton foulards, imi- 
tating the foulard designs and pre- 
sented in black and white, are welcome 
novelties, and the cotton voiles are 
prettier than ever. 

Polka dot designs in the foulard of 
last year will be reproduced this year in 
cotton stuffs. The white wafer dots 
are set more closely together, so as to 
leave little ground color showing, and 
this ground may be in any of the sea- 
son’s colors. 

Rose and. a soft, brownlike yellow 
will be introduced in the novelty cotton 
things and in challies, too. 


The Crowning Glory 


“Her hair, the color which first made 
men love gold.” 

Caring for the hair is much more im- 
portant than is the arranging of coif- 
fure. In Europe there are many 
schools devoted to the teaching of hair 
and scalp care. In America we must 
depend largely on self-appointed scalp 


specialists, and in many instances this 
has proven disastrous to those who have 
sought for treatment. Occasionally, 
however, one may ferret out a sincere 
and scientific human who will treat 
intelligently the many ills that hair is 
heir to. One of these tried and proven 
ones declares that over-shampooing is 
very destructive to the healthy growth 
of hair, every two weeks being the pre- 
scribed period, and then the use of 
strictly non-alkali soaps only. “It is 
impossible to overdo the rinsing proc- 
ess,” quoth this wise one on things 
tonsorial. 

Say what one will, the pompadour 
will remain as a fitting part of the 
coiffure for certain casts of features. 
It may be modified, slightly parted, but 
remain it will as a thoroughly satisfac- 
tory mode of arranging the hair. 

‘The millinery fashions of the day 
demand of the most conservative a 
more or less—chiefly more—elaborate 
coiffure. Because of this, many con- 
servative women find it necessary to 
resort to the wearing of additional hair 
—additional hair is a good word here, 
isn’t it? I do not like the other one 
used generally in referring to coiffure 
attaches. 

















ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERI- 
CAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE 


Scientists Meet in Boston 


The meeting of the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science 
and its affiliated societies in Boston 
during the holiday week was probably 
the most important gathering of sci- 
entists that has been held in the United 
States. Among the 2000 and more in 
attendance was to be found almost 
every prominent man of science in the 
country. The program, bewildering in 
its range, included papers and discus- 
sions of enduring interest to science, 
as well as of deep significance for the 
country at large. 

This was the first visit of the associ- 
ation to Boston since that of its fiftieth 
anniversary in 1898. 

The joint meeting of the association 
with national scientific societies, about 
twenty-five in number and covering 
every phase of scientific activity, con- 
stituting convocation week, was first 
carried out at Washington in 1902. 
Under this plan special papers are left 
to special societies, while subjects of 
more general interest are taken up by 
the association. Convocation week ap- 
peals, therefore, not only to the special- 
ists, but to all laymen who are inter- 
ested in the progress of science. 

There is great need to-day of em- 
phasizing the deeper meanings of sci- 
entific investigation. Something might 
be accomplished in this direction could 
the public press report the spirit as 
well as the programs of the meetings 
of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science. 

The eminent physicist, Albert A. 


Michelson of the University of Chi- 
cago, was elected to succeed David 
Starr Jordan as president of the asso- 
ciation for the ensuing year. The next 
annual meeting is to be held in Minne- 
apolis and St. Paul. 


THE BOSTON STEEL CASES 


The collapse of the Suffolk County 
cases against certain steel construction 
companies, for illegal combination and 
conspiracy to make prices in certain 
dealings with the city of Boston, has 
excited such varied comment as to sug- 
gest that the acquittal has not been 
accepted by a very large element of the 
public as a true judgment of the merits 
of the case. This is always an unfor- 
tunate situation, and one that is very 
apt to work injustice. : 

We believe that the acquittal was 
legally correct, and the inference which 
the newspapers have allowed the pub- 
lic to draw—that the acquittal was the 
result of venal court practice or over- 
adroit legal manipulation, is uncalled 
for and unjust. 

The so-called “Boston Agreement” 
was, to our minds, contrary to the pub- 
lic interest, and of a type of business 
methods that, however unfortunately 
prevalent, needs to be sharply checked. 

When personal injustice arises be- 
cause human government does not 
seem to be wise enough to avoid it, we 
are apt to be quite content to let it 
remain. 

The Suffolk County cases failed be- 
cause there was no evidence of crim- 
inal conduct. The correct inference 
which the public and the press should 
draw is that no criminality existed. 

Let business interests take warning 
from the fact of the indictment that the 
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practice suspected is not to be toler- 
ated; but let every fair-minded man 
free from the taint of criminality those 
who have been acquitted in a fair trial, 
and against whom no sufficient evi- 
dence was forthcoming. 


A STORM-BOUND CITY 


Of the great mid-winter storm, the 
severest in years, which held the coast 
cities as far south as Philadelphia in its 
grasp, the loss and pain are already for- 
gotten. The beauty of it, the pictur- 
esque features, remain indelibly im- 
pressed on the minds of those who 
witnessed them. 

We think too much in the terms of 
our own convenience. The truer per- 
spective of a backward look eliminates 
much of this human egoism, and allows 
us to enjoy the interplay of elemental 
forces that never seem more impressive 
than in their conquest of the city. The 
loom of great, cliff-like buildings em- 


phasize the drive and swirl of ‘the 
storm. The overwhelming of high- 
ways and public-service utilities sup- 
plies a comprehensible gauge by which 
to measure the forge of the storm; and, 
while the silence and the horizons of 
rural scenery are lost in the hub-bub 
and enclosure of the city, the city 
dweller is not altogether at a disadvan- 
tage in his observation of one of Na- 
ture’s great spectacles. 


A NOTE OF WARNING 


Incidentally and in passing, is there 
not food for thought in the fact that 
Mr. Fitzgerald’s election was accom- 
plished in the face of the almost united 
opposition of the local press? 

Such a force, under normal condi- 
tions, should have been sufficient to 
sweep everything before it. There are 
many reasons why it was not, and one 
of these reasons concerns the press 
itself. 





ENTRANCE TO PUBLIC GARDENS, BOSTON 
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THE STORM-BOUND CITY 


The failure of a great newspaper 
campaign to register its proper result 
is a very clear indication that the grow- 
ing commercialism of “publishing 
properties” for thé past twenty years 
is reaping its just reward in a seriously 
impaired influence. 

We would not join in the hue and 
cry about a “purchased press” that was 
made a feature of this campaign. The 
fact, however, that this clamor could 
have been effectively raised—and those 
who were close to the vote know that 
it was effective—may serve to remind 


our publishers that the management of 
newspapers from the business office 
has overstepped the bounds of pro- 
priety, and that newspapers so managed 
cannot swing the electorate or assert 
any other effective influence for the 
public welfare. 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY IN 
; NEW TYPE 
The January number of the Atlantic 
Monthly appears with altered and im- 
proved letter-press—a detail, but an 
important one. 
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With as little remove as possible 
from its former appearance, so that all 
that was distinctive in style is retained, 
the typographical appearance of the 
magazine has been much improved. It 
was a wise act on the part of the man- 
agement to make this change. Any- 
thing of that nature which can be done 
to increase the vogue of a magazine 
whose ideals will not allow of some 
other forms of popularizing becomes a 
duty. Unquestionably, one of the 
things which the public wishes to buy 
in a magazine is a piece of artistic 
printing. 

The improved Atlantic fully meets 
this requirement. To the interest of 
its contents the magazine, in its new 
type, adds the charm that belongs to a 
well-printed page. And then, as if to 
justify all this, the number contains 
“The Nightingale Unheard,” by Jose- 
phine Preston Peabody, a poem worthy 
of the noblest traditions of the Atlan- 

_tic’s splendid past. 


GRANITE STATE DAIRYMEN MEET 


The Granite State Dairymen’s Asso- 
ciation held their twenty-fifth annual 
meeting in Exeter, New Hampshire, 
January 13 and 14. The winter meeting 
of the State Board of Agriculture was 
held at the same time and place. A 
varied and interesting program was 
presented, and exhibits of high-class 
dairy products were awarded prizes ac- 
cording to merit. G. H. Yeaten, Esq., 
of Dover, was elected president for the 
ensuing year; A. B. Hoyle of Lebanon 
and W. D. Hayden of Dover, vice- 
presidents; C. W. Phillips of Leavitt’s 
Hill, secretary, and E. E. Bishop of 
Littleton, treasurer. E. L. Childs of 
Cornish was re-elected superintendent 
of exhibits. 

The dairying industry in New Hamp- 
shire shows a strong tendency toward 
an increased production of market milk, 
and a proportionate reduction in the 
production of butter and other cream- 
ery products. 

The interest shown in the instructive 
addresses was very deep, and indicative 
of a progressive spirit among New 
Hampshire dairymen. 


——$——————————— ea 
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COLORED TROOPS IN NEW 
ENGLAND 


Ever since the Brownsville incident 
there has been a recurrent growl about 
the colored troops in the regular army 
(so far as we are informed, there are 
no bodies of colored militia in the 
country). It is even occasionally rep- 
resented that all such regular army 
troops are to be disbanded. 

Without pushing its significance too 
far, it is at least interesting to note that 
in Burlington, Vt., at Fort Ethan 
Allen, where at present colored troops 
are quartered, the citizens are saying 
that no such orderly company of sol- 
diers has occupied the fort in years. 





“Boston has the largest and best 
school of artists in America,” said John 
E. D. Trask, manager of the Pennsyl- 
vania Academy of the Fine Arts, as he 
was leaving Boston last night, after se- 
lecting forty-two pictures, painted by 
Boston artists, for the one hundred and 
fifth annual exhibition of the Academy 
in Philadelphia, which begins on Janu- 
ary 23. 

“We are always sure,” Mr. Trask 
continued, “of getting a big array of 
excellent pictures here, and this year’s 
showing has more than realized our 
expectations. Why, we are taking more 
pictures from Boston than from any 
other city, and when you consider that 
we bring collections to our exhibition 
from New York and Paris, that is say- 
ing a good deal. We are greatly pleased 
with this year’s output from Boston. 
The pictures represent the highest 
talent.” 

The exhibition in Philadelphia began 
on January 23 and continues until 
March 20. The exhibition is to con- 
sist of original works by American art- 
ists in oil paintings and sculpture which 
have not been publicly shown in Phila- 
delphia. The distinguishing honors and 
medals to be competed for are the 
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Academy gold medal of honor, the 
Temple fund and medal established by 
Joseph E. Temple, the Walter Lippin- 
cott prize of $300, the Mary Smith prize 
of $100, the Jennie Sesman gold medal 
and the Carol H. Beck gold medal. 

The Academy’s jury of selection met 
yesterday at 71 Newbury street, and 
out of one hundred and fifty-three pic- 
tures submitted selected forty-two for 
exhibition at Philadelphia. The jury 
is composed of the following: W. El- 
mer Schofield, Thomas P. Anshutz, Jo- 
seph T. Pearson, Jr., Carroll S. Tyson, 
Jr., Robert Henri and Irving R. Wiles 
of Philadelphia; Frederic P Vinton and 
Frank W. Benson of Boston, and Emil 
Carlsen, Charles H. Davis and Charles 
W. Hawthorne of New York. All came 
to Boston except Messrs. Wiles, Henri 
and Davis. 
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After the meeting here the jury left 
on the five o’clock train for New York, 
where they sat. The six cities in which 
collections are judged are Paris, New 
York, Boston, Chicago, St. Louis and 
Philadelphia. Chairman Schofield has 
just returned from Paris, where he 
acted as chairman of the Paris jury. 

The Boston artists whose pictures 
were favorably passed upon and will be 
shown in Philadelphia are the follow- 
ing: E. A. Tarbell, Joseph DeCamp, 
Philip L. Hale, Philip Little, William 
M. Paxton, Elizabeth Paxton, Dwight 
Blaney, H. D. Murphy, Charles H. 
Woodbury, W. W. Churchill, Charles 
Hopkinson, Samuel B. Baker, F. A. 
Bosley, W. B. Burpee, Rosamond Cool- 
idge, Joseph B. Davol, Margaret Ful- 
ler, Arthur C. Goodwin, Wilbur Dean 
Hamilton, Mary B. Hazelton, W. J. 





DETAIL FROM MALDEN SOLDIERS’ AND SAILORS’ MONUMENT, 
TO BE UNVEILED ON MEMORIAL, DAY 
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‘“*THE;RIVER,’’ FROM A BRONZE BY BELA PRATT 


Kaula, George H. Leonard, George L. 
Noyes, Marie Dunforth Page, Margaret 
Richardson, Rosamond Smith, Albert 
Felix Schmitt, Leslie P. Thompson, M. 
B. Titcomb and Elizabeth Taylor Wat- 
son.—Boston. Herald. 





A visit to Mr. Bela Pratt’s studio is 
always an inspiration. No busier 
workshop is to be found in Boston than 
the rooms in St. Botolph Studios, 
where Mr. Pratt and his assistants are 
occupied with a number of important 
commissions. 

The clay model for the memorial to 
the Spanish war veterans of Harvard 
University is nearly completed. This 
is a large tablet, the feature of which is 
an eagle with wings extended. The 
emblematic bird is done with great 
spirit, and in a style of realism brought 
to decorative requirements in which 
Mr. Pratt excels, and with which he 
has most successfully and happily, in a 
number of instances, replaced the con- 
ventional heraldic or pseudo-heraldic 
forms. This piece is to be placed in 
the Harvard Union. 

A medallion for Columbia University 
is also under way. There are two very 
interesting portrait busts ready for 
casting, and, in a more tentative stage, 
a clay sketch for the Daughters of Vet- 
erans’ memorial to the nurses of the 
army and navy of the civil war. This 
represents a sweet-faced virgin holding 
the ministering cup to a wounded sol- 
dier, whose head she supports. ‘The 
extreme youthfulness of both figures 
lends added pathos to this most ap- 
pealing group. 


Nearby is a sketch of the proposed 
Hawthorne memorial for Salem. In 
this conception Mr. Pratt has embod- 
ied elements of association and inter- 
pretation—such associations, for exam- 
ple, as cling to the old Georgian door- 
ways of Salem, a motif form which is 
used as the canopy for the bronze fig- 
ure of a Puritan maiden brooding, 
conscience-guided, but imaginatively 
awake to other things than are within 
the stern limitations of her bringing 
up. The background adds still more 
to the interpretative quality of the fig- 
ure, for she stands barred by a rugged 
v-all from a world of mystery, romance 
and shadowy evanishments of delight. 

A New York lover of art is to be the 
fortunate possessor of a jolly little 
bronze child and dolphin modelled in a 
most sportive mood, and full of loveli- 
ness and charming abandon. 

A Philadelphian, whose purse and 
taste are also on speaking terms, ob- 
tains a bronze replica of the female fig- 
ure in Mr. Pratt’s unique group, “The 
River,” which is being exhibited and 
attracting marked attention in our 
leading art centres. It is a most im- 
aginative piece. The female figure 
conveys a most rhythmical impression 
of the roll and sslide of the downward 
current, while the male figure is. in- 
stinct- with the urge and push of up- 
stream effort. 

Of larger immediate interest to the 
public, perhaps, is the fact of the near 
completion of the Malden Soldiers’ and 
Sailors’ monument. This is a very 
heavy piece of monumental work. An 
illustration from the plaster mould was 
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published in this magazine some time 
ago. The detail presented here will 
give a moreadequate idea’ of the 
strength of the modeling, and the strik- 
ing individuality which Mr. Pratt has 
succeeded in impressing upon a piece 
of work which, in the nature of the 
case, called for a more or less tradi- 
tional treatment. 

Much as there is here to delight and 
instruct, there is the further inspiration 
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year’s program, by special request. 
There was a quaint old English lul- 
Jaby, a concerto grosso by Corelli, and 
Bach’s Christmas cantata. ‘The Christ- 
mas cantata is the very embodiment 
of devout faith and real worship, and 
there is a genuine satisfaction in lis- 
tening to it at the Christmas time. 
The Worcester Oratorio Society 


gave its tenth presentation of “The 
Hall, at 


Messiah” in Mechanics’ 





‘THE RIVER,’’ FROM A BRONZE BY BELA PRATT 


of the feeling, everywhere conveyed, 
that Mr. Pratt’s best work is yet to be 
done. 





The Dolmetsch concerts are unique, 
not only in the character of what they 
accomplish, but in the spirit with 
which Mr. Dolmetsch maintains them. 
It is safe to say that there is no other 
musician to-day to whom Bach and 
the spirit of the seventeenth cen- 
tury is as intimate and as _ sacred. 
Mr. Dolmetsch, through his intense in- 
terest to reproduce not only the music 
of the period, but the atmosphere as 
well, has dramatized the situation, so 
to speak; and one not only hears a 
most finished performance of the score, 
but is illumined with the halo of faith 
and fervor of Bach, and the spirit of 
the life and art of the times. The 
Christmas concert was given in Chick- 
ering Hall, and was a repetition of last 


Worcester, on Friday evening. 

This city is a marked example of 
what a minor city can accomplish 
through organization and enthusiastic 
leadership, and the results in this in- 
stance are most commendable. 

Mr. Henry L. Gideon gave two in- 
teresting and authoritative talks, with 
musical illustrations, at Steinert Hall 
last week, upon Siegfried Wagner and 
his work and upon “Lohengrin” and 
“Parsifal.” Mr. Gideon is a thorough 
musician, and especially fitted for this 
sort of work. 

Carl Zerrahn, for forty-two years the 
musical director of the Handel and 
Haydn Society, and actively prominent 
in other musical organizations, died De- 
cember twenty-ninth at the home of 
his son in Milton. Mr. Zerrahn was one 
of the veteran and most worthy musi- 
cians of New England. There were 
many appreciative friends, including 
representative musicians, who were 
present at the services held in the 
Church of the Holy Spirit at Mattapan. 

Tilly Koenen, the Dutch contralto, 
was the soloist at the last concert given. 
by the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
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in Symphony Hall. This was her first 
appearance with the orchestra in this 
city, her previous appearance having 
been with Dr. Ludwig Wullner. She 
was heard in the first part of the pro- 
gram in the Beethoven aria, “Ah! Per- 
fido,” which her large voice and artistic 
conception made most satisfactory. 
She was heard later in a group of-three 
songs, including a most attractive one 
by Mr. Fiedler, entitled “The Tam- 
bourine Player,” which was very effec- 
‘tive. The orchestra played the Sibe- 
lius Symphony, No. 2, in D major. 
This is a thoroughly interesting and 
original composition. Sibelius is a 
Finn, and the spirit of half years of 
darkness and of faint clutches at po- 
litical freedom, now futile, now  in- 
tensely despairing and always in a half- 
light, was upon us. There is a note of 
rebellion, but it is never wild and yet 
never submissive. Rather, it is a 
reaching out for sympathy, which at 
times is colored with a dull-gray mel- 
ancholy. As to the methods of Sibe- 
lius, technically, they are fluent and 
consequential, and even interesting and 
convincing. ‘The caprice on Spanish 
themes, by Rimsky-Korsakow, was 


very interesting, and formed the last 
number of a thoroughly attractive pro- 
gram. 
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THE AWAKENING OF HELENA 
RICHIE 


Margaret Anglin appeared at the Co- 
lonial Theatre on December twenty- 
seventh in “The Awakening of Helena 
Richie.” During its entire run of two 
weeks the production was received 
with much favor and interest. How- 
ever, some things may be said in re- 
gard to the procedure of the play as 
compared to that of the book. 

To immediately set the heroine of a 
drama in the lurid halo of an uncoun- 
tenanced situation is to cause the sit- 
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uation to be a stronger factor than, as 
yet, we feel that the heroine herself is. 
We know the deed before we really 
have any reason to feel the slightest 
sympathy with it. Our instinct in re- 
gard to artistic drama processes makes 
of us obedient, made-to-order sympa- 
thizers, and the awaiters of the explo- 
sion of an emotional bomb which will 
indorse the sympathy which we have 
loaned to Helena Richie without se- 
curity in the first two acts. However, 
the assets of the third act are sufficient 
to cancel the debt. 

If you have previously read the book, 
you may not subscribe to the above, 
for in that case Helena Richie is, in 
your mind, a thoroughly lovable crea- 
ture, whose intent is sincere, though 
misfounded, at the time the curtain 
rises. However, the incidents are con- 
sequentially worked out, and the cast 
presenting the play is of unusually uni- 
form excellency. The scene between 
Dr. Lavendar and Helena Richie is the 
climax of intensity, and the untying of 
the knot we have known must be un- 
done. . In this scene we see Margaret 
Anglin at her best—emotional, but not 
excessively so; natural and true to the 
demands of the situation. On the 
whole, the play and its presentation is 
thoroughly consistent throughout, com- 
mendably so, and there is no after- 
taste of unpleasantness. The situation 
is one occurrent in all times—past and 
future—but perhaps the passing of 
ascetic and cruelly conventional de- 
cree has already been achieved. 


FEBRUARY ATTRACTIONS 

Boston theatre-goers will find the 
month of February crowding the local 
playhouses in response to some of the 
best attractions that the stage of to-day 
has to offer. 

Everybody knows by this time that 
“What Every Woman Knows” is the 
most satisfactory play in which Maude 
Adams has thus far appeared. Mr. 
Barrie’s clever comedy is so - well 
adapted to the genius and personality 
of the actress that the actual produc- 
tion of the piece is most satisfying. 
The Scotch tang is always likeable to 
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most people, and the sympathies of the 
audience are captured and held by the 
homely genuineness of the heroine, 
Maggie. The play will be presented 
at the Hollis Street Theatre. 

Sir Charles Wyndham, at the Co- 





which is so large a part of the enjoy 

ment of a good play, and Sir Charles 
himself is one of the youngest men on 
the stage, however strongly the mere 
statistical item of his actual age may 
appear to argue otherwise. What is also 


SIR CHARLES WYNDHAM WHO APPEARS AT THE COLONIAL IN ‘‘THE-MOLLUSC’”’ 


lonial in “The Mollusc,” is another ex- 
ceptional opportunity for the lovers of 
real drama and good acting. “The 
Mollusc” is a comedy full of likeable- 
ness. It leaves that pleasant taste 


much to the point, he is well supported, 
Miss Moore’s work being especially 
good. 

At the Park Theatre “The Man From 
Home?” still attracts, and will continue 
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to attract. William Hodge, as the. law- 
yer from Kokomo, Indiana, is as droll 
a character as has appeared on the 
stage for many a day, and his general 
out-of-tuneness with his English sur- 
roundings furnishes an admirable op- 
portunity for the display of his hu- 
morous foibles. 

“Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm,” 
which is still playing at the Tremont 
Theatre, is another of those simple, 
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THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION AS A 
HEALING POWER 


By Elwood Worcester, D.D., and Samuel 
McComb ; 
The attacks of criticism that have 


called into being the latest book of Dr. 





MAuD ADAMS IN ‘‘WHAT EVERY WOMAN Knows’”’ 


home stories that please all. Rebecca 
manages to find her way into all kinds 
of adventurous episodes, eventuating 
in a runaway and a betrothal. The 
plot is not so much, but the story has 
the charm and sweetness that its title 
suggests, and that first won the public 
in Mrs. Wiggin’s Rebecca books. 
Edith Taliaferro, in the part of Re- 
becca, is charming. 


Worcester and Dr. McComb, ‘The 
Christian Religion as a Healing 
Power,” have given one distinct proof 
of the influence exerted by the Em- 
manuel movement. They have illus- 
trated vividly the penetration of Dr. 
Johnson’s, shrewd remark that fame is 
a shuttlecock which can be kept up 
only by being beaten back as well as 
beaten forward, and which would soon 
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fall to the ground if there were only 
one battledore. The fact that both men 
have felt obliged to answer the criti- 
cisms and remove the misunderstand- 
ings in regard to their work is signifi- 
cant in itself, without the material 
comments of the foundation of a neu- 
rological institute in New York and a 
co-operative institution in California, 
under the direction of Bishop Nichols. 
The new book, however, is not only to 
reassert and define the practical, funda- 
mental principles of “Religion and 
Medicine,” but to insist even more 
strongly upon the spiritual ministra- 
tion of Christ to the sick and the value 
not “of religion for the sake of health, 
but of health for the sake of religion.” 

The co-operation of the minister and 
the physician, as restricted under the 
present rules, has been an answer to 
much of the more serious criticism. On 
the other hand, the fact that in three 
years only a dozen clergymen in the 
United States have announced them- 
selves as ready to treat certain forms of 
functional disorders by the advice of 
physicians tends to alleviate the dan- 
gers of an imitation in the hands of un- 
trained clergymen. 
specialist will in the future make the 
preparation of the clergyman for such 
work a more exacting ordeal than any 
theological course on pastoral duties. 
Even as a specialist, however, Dr. Mc- 
Comb does not arrogate to himself any 
Robinson Crusoe versatility. He care- 
fully differentiates his own confinement 
to the religious and psychological side 
of the problem from the scientific medi- 
cal authority of the skilled physician 
He shows, however, that in the com- 
plexity of the human organism, and the 
close relation of mind and body, it is as 
difficult to disassociate the effects of 
religious or medical healing as it would 
be impossible to separate the intellec- 
tual and aesthetic impressions made 
upon us by a drama of Shakespeare. 

The power of prayer, both physical 
and spiritual, is the keynote of the 
movement. It is the psychological use 
of that great power toward which Ten- 
nyson strove so spiritually in advance 
of his skeptical and scientific age: 


The reign of the 
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“More things are wrought by prayer 

Than this world dreams of. Wherefore, 
let thy voice 

Rise like a fountain for me night and 
day. 

For what are men better than sheep 
or goats, 

That nourish a blind life within the 
brain, 

If, knowing God, they lift not hands of 
prayer, 

Both for themselves and those who call 
them friends? 

For so the whole round world is every 


way 
Bound by gold chains about the feet of 
God.” 


It will be unfair to the spirit and 
practice of the Emmanuel movement to 
criticise it without a careful reading of 
this new book. To both critics and en- 
thusiasts it is a book of distinct value. 
“No longer to stand cowardly and help- 
less amid the storms and stresses of ex- 
perience, but to go forth to live our 
life in the strength and under the eyes 
of God” —this is the summons and 
challenge of the Emmanuel movement, 
and this is its inmost meaning. [Mof- 
fatt, Yard & Co. $1.00 net.] 

RUTH DAME COOLIDGE. 


A GUIDE TO MODERN OPERA 

A book that is eminently timely for 
the Boston Opera season is Esther Sin- 
gleton’s “Guide to Modern Opera.” 
This is the second volume on the opera 
that Miss Singleton has published, and 
includes the most popular, or in the 
case of “Salome,” the most notorious 
of the new operas, from “I Pagliacci” 
to “La Boheme.” The plan of the 
work is very comprehensive, and pre- 
sents not only a description of the set- 
ting and one or two brief comments on 
the music of each opera by a famous 
critic, but also an explanation in many 
operas of the different motives and a 
careful study of their introduction. 
The story itself is told with an adher- 
ence to the text almost as close as a 
libretto. While this prevents any 
achievement as an independent lit- 
erary production, like Lamb’s “Tales 
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from Shakespeare,” it increases its 
value as a handbook for the opera it- 
self. Practically it combines twenty- 
six librettos under one cover, with 
musical interpretation and criticism, 
and affords all the assistance to an 
amateur that he could obtain without 
a technical musical education. It is 
published by Dodd, Mead & Co. at the 
popular price of one dollar and a half. 


THE BOSTON BLUEBOOK FOR ig10 

Promptly on the first of January ar- 
rives the 1910 Blue Book in its usual 
attractive dress, with full gold edges, 





BOSTON CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 

The first steps toward the improve- 
ment of Boston’s water front have been 
taken through the action of the board 
of directors of the Boston Chamber of 
Commerce, at its meeting on Decem- 
ber 3I, recommending the removal of 
the important fishing industry from its 
present congested quarters at T wharf 
to the Commonwealth pier in South 
Boston. 

In making this recommendation the 
board of directors approves a report of 
the committee on metropolitan im- 
provements, which noted that, after 
careful investigation of the entire water 
front of Boston Harbor, it had found 
no location meeting the peculiar re- 
quirements of this industry as fully as 
the Commonwealth land at South Bos- 
ton, and it believed that the accommo- 
dation of the fish industry was one of 
the purposes which the aarbor frontage 
of this Commonwealth’s South Boston 
land is peculiarly fitted to serve. The 
committee pointed out that the Com- 


convenient in size, legible, and replete 
with carefully certified information. 

In addition to the officers and mem- 
bership lists of the leading city clubs, 
the book contains the names and ad- 
dresses of over 20,000 householders, 
arranged alphabetically and by dis- 
tricts and streets. 

This year’s book has added a num- 
ber of interesting illustrations which 
add to its attractiveness, and a collec- 
tion of miscellaneous information not 
found collected in any other publica- 
tion. It is published by the Sampson 
& Murdock Company. 








monwealth pier was built many years 
ago by the state and has never been 
leased ; nor had it brought to the state 
any return upon its investment, and 
that the proposed use for the fish in- 
dustry should furnish an adequate re- 
turn, approximately, as soon as the 
necessary preparatory work could be 
completed. The committee also pointed 
out that this pier, in its present condi- 
tion, is accessible without dredging a 
channel to reach it, the only dredging 
required being that on the eastern side 
of the pier, the pier headline having 
been determined by the United States 
government, thus rendering unneces- 
sary any further legislation in that di- 
rection. Moreover, it was pointed out 
that this pier was directly on Northern 
avenue, within a few minutes’ walk of 
Atlantic avenue, and was readily acces- 
sible to the tracks of the New Haven 
road, the management of which had 
expressed entire willingness to make 
such track connections as might be de- 
sired and agreed upon. Finally, the 
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committee reminded the board that 
there was no immediate demand for 
the use of this pier, and that it seemed 
that piers -built to the eastward along 
the present United States pier headline 
would amply accommodate any ship- 
ping needs that might develop in the 
future, as the water frontage of this 
Commonwealth property would ac- 
commodate six additional piers. and 
slips of ample width. 

By this action the Chamber of Com- 
merce, which, in common with all peo- 
ple familiar with the conditions at T 
wharf, and the need of a new location 
enabling the one hundred million 
pounds of fish shipped out yearly by 
rail from Boston, as well as the halibut 
and other fish received by rail, to be 
handled economically, has contributed 
very materially to the solution of one 
of the most pressing problems of the 
port. It has also by this action upheld 
the hands of the Fish Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, which recently pledged half a 
million dollars for the purpose of leas- 
ing the Commonwealth pier and erect- 
ing such buildings and other facili- 
ties as would enable the industry to 
be conducted under the most favorable 
conditions. It is fair to assume that in 
the near future the greatest fishing port 
in this country and the second greatest 
in the world will be fully equipped for 
the effective and sanitary conduct of a 
business which, as the Chamber of 
Commerce points out, is “one of the 
most important and active industries 
of this port, representing a large in- 
vestment in capital and employing a 
large fleet of vessels, and directly and 
indirectly a large number of men, and 
by supplying a nutritious food in ample 
quantities, at prices within the reach 
of all, provides a most important ele- 
ment in the economical food supply of 
Metropolitan Boston.” 


BURLINGTON, VERMONT 
The University of Vermont is soon 
to part with one of its most val- 
ued professors, Professor L. R. Jones, 
who has been called back to his 
work, many years ago, in the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, at Madison. He has 
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been most efficient and useful and will 
be greatly missed. 

Plans for university extension work 
are nearly completed. President Buck- 
ham has appointed the following com- 
mittee to have charge of the work: 
Professors Messenger, Andrews, Hills, 
Votey and Merrill. 

The marble plant of the late J. W. 
Goodell has been sold to Mr. Angus 
Smith of Barre, and work will soon be 
taken up. 

The Commercial Club is actively in- 
teresting itself to secure a union rail- 
road station suited to the needs of the 
city. 

A disastrous fire on Saturday night, 
January 8, destroyed Hotel Burlington 
and the Walker block, but a much finer 
and more modern hotel is soon to rise 
from the ashes. 

The New York Central railroad is 
encouraging New York parties to make 
Burlington an objective excursion 
point next summer. 

A more attractive place would be 
hard to find in our entire country. 

The Saengerbund, a New York Ger- 
man singing society, will make the 
Van Ness House its headquarters on 
September 3, I9I0. 

The concert of the Symphony Or- 
chestra, January 14, promises to sur- 
pass the one in October. Mr. Henry 
Holt has presented to the orchestra an 
oboe and a French horn. 

JOSEPH DANA BARTLEY. 

Burlington, Vt., January 13, 1910. 


SPRINGFIELD BOARD OF TRADE 
Editor New ENGLAND MAGAZINE 

From time to time we have sent to 
you articles relative to the work of the 
Springfield Board of Trade. We have 
attempted in these to give some special 
features of our work, rather than out- 
line general activities, believing that 
these special features would be of much 
greater interest to the reading public 
than mere accounts of routine. 

One of the most important matters in 
which the Springfield Board of Trade 
has ever interested itself is the recently- 
planned movement for agricultural de- 
velopment in the western and west-cen- 
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tral parts of the state. Through the 
co-operation of the Springfield Street 
Railway and its connecting lines and 
the Amherst Agricultural College an 
“agricultural trolley train,” consjsting 
of a flat car, a box car and a vestibule 
parlor car, will be sent through the ag- 
ricultural territory reached by the re- 
spective trolley lines. This train will 
be equipped with special apparatus for 
demonstrating different phases of scien- 
tific farming, and will carry a corps of 
experts from the Agricultural College, 
who will lecture at the different sched- 
uled stops on subjects of vital interest 
to the farmer. Great attention will be 
given by the Board of Trade to supply 
literature and other information on the 
development of markets; how to make 
crops salable, and how to do many 
other things making for a higher stand- 
ard of agricultural development. 

It has been thought advisable to con- 
duct this agricultural extension trip 
just hefore the planting season, and 
preparations are being made to carry 
out the project during the last two 
weeks in March next. 

The towns to be visited have been 
chosen because of their central location 
in their respective agricultural dis- 
tricts, and the publicity announcing 
the trip, its schedule, etc., will cover 
all of the territory adjacent to the va- 
rious stops. Thus it is hoped to reach 
most of the farmers on or near the 
route of travel. 

This matter of agricultural develop- 
ment, and others relating to the direct 
interest of our suburban and outlying 
territory, are receiving much attention 
at the hands of the Springfield Board 
of Trade, and we feel that in so doing 
not only is Springfield and its imme- 
diate vicinity receiving great benefit, 
but all of western New England as 
well. 

The willing co-operation which is 
being given by the street railway com- 
pany and the Ambherst Agricultural 
College is indeed worthy of much 
commendation, and it is a source of 
much gratification to the board that 
these institutions are so eager to help 
in the broad work which is to be a 
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benefit to not a few, but to a great 
number. 
(Signed) C. H. HATHAWAY, 
Secretary. 


FROM THE PILGRIM PUBLICITY 
ASSOCIATION 
Building the New Spirit 

The Credo issued by the Pilgrim 
Publicity Association as a part of its 
campaign to improve business condi- 
tions in New England was received in 
a most praiseworthy spirit of co-opera- 
tion by the New England newspaper 
publishers. 

The Credo appeared on the first page 
or the editorial page of about sixty daily 
newspapers on New Year’s day. Fur- 
thermore, it was accompanied, and 
has been followed since, by editorials of 
the most helpful character which it in- 
spired. 

The Pilgrim Publicity Association is 
accomplishing a great deal by broad, 
far-seeing plans. It works with the 
idea constantly in mind that whatever 
benefits New England manufacturers 
will benefit all New England. 

The association is waging a cam- 
paign of education to show the Ameri- 
can people just why goods manufac- 
tured in New England are likely to be 
better than similar goods manufactured 
in more recently established manufac- 
turing centres. 

The next meeting of the association 
will be held in Ford Hall on Saturday 
evening, January 29, at which the sub- 
jects discussed will be: “Building the 
New Spirit,” “Stimulating the Manu- 
facturer,” “Stimulating Boards of 
Trade,” “Developing Loyalty,” “Are 
We Making History?” “Club History,” 
“The Fraternal Spirit,” “Formation of 
New Clubs,* “The Massachusetts of 
the East,” “Getting a Thousand Mem- 
bers,” “Our Future.” 

These titles suggest the character of 
the work that the association has in 
hand. With every meeting the organ- 
ization becomes more powerful, and be- 
fore summer comes the membership 
will probably include five hundred men 
who are identified with advertising, and 
who are identified with advertising. 
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